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POETRY. 


TO LADY BEFORE HER MARRIAGE. 


BY E. L. BULWER. 


ir girl, whose very name to me 
that dream of love, 
Now fixed into a memory 
That points like spires above:— 
[love to think her name is thine, 
Fair girl, and I at times can trace 
A look like hers a moment shine 
On thy yet lovelier face. 
But wealth and power before thine eyes, 
Their flowers—shall they too wither!—strew; 
Thy lot has all that worldlings prize, 
And her lot never knew. 
Thou enterest on a stage, in sooth, 
Which few so fair unscathed may tread, 
And pardon, when it notes thy youth, 
Delight if dimm/’d with dread. 


How well—how well, when yet a boy, 
I saw it rise—I can recall 
An orb of glory and of joy, 
Of which thyself but saw the fall. 
What form wore love so lovelily? 
Hers was the Virgin-mother’s air! 
And in her brow—and calmest eye— 
How brightly slept the angel there! 
She wasa thing, like thee, that seemed - 
Almost too glorious for desire; 
Andall of which Romance had dreamed, 
Tamed all that passion meant to fire, 
Look round—and where the bright—the holy— 
The Dawn star? fallen from its skies! 
And apter vice and craftier Folly, 
Where nobler Natures weep—despise, 
And Fashion smiles upon the crime, 
But frowns in wrath upon the revealing; 
And naught——save Silence, Memory, Time, 
Are hers to whom a world was kneeling! 
Ah! doth the sin deserve the sting 
To gorge all Malice with her shame? 
And feel her glory grown a thing 
That Fopsatfect a scorn to claim? 
And thou, fair lady of my line, 
Sweet namesake of my heart’s recorded, 
Thou, too, art doom’d at least to shine 
Where naught save Art can be rewarded, 
In that false world to which thou’rt chained, 
Who sins not, is too tame to reign; 
And Custom in an hour hath gained, 
What Vice for aye had stormed in vain. 
And duller, colder sins shall mar 
The gloss upon thy spirit’s pinion; 
This soreerer World but makes the star 
It most invokes the most its minion. 
And all the pleasures which possess thee 
But dim thy heart while they caress thee;— 
And Truth will lose her virgin beauty ;— 
And Art shall mould itself to Duty;— 
And all that Fashion bids thee follow 
Leave Love forsworn and Friendship hollow. 
I would not meet thee when some years 
Have taught thy heart how folly sears, 
And trifles now so tempting frittered 
Away the youth they Lut imbittered; 
When all our fancies most adore, 
Cling round that jovous form no more; 
When the still graces of the cheek 
Forget the soul’s soft tale to speak. 
Nor would we seek to learn that tale, 
Nor court the coy thought from its veil, 
Asone who with a charmed soul 
Hath lurked with some fairy knoll, 
And borne to grosser earth again, 
The memory of the bright domain— 


As he—if wise—would ask no more 
Chat land—too lovely—to explore, 
Lest, as we read in airy story, 
The realm should wither from its glory. 
And all nurs’d now in worship—fleet, 
And prove delight was but deceit. 
So would I throne my“soul’s romance, 
Above the reach of Time and Chance, 
So—as a new blest lover keepeth 
Sweet watch the while the lov’d one sleepeth;— 
So watch’d so unawaked should be, 

Che rare and lovely dream of thee, 

0 clung my haunted thoughts unto it, 
—But shun the madness to renew it. 


But ecome—our robe aside we fling, 
And quit the Sage’s mimic seat, 
00 glad in humbler guise to sing 
No solemn measure at thy feet— 
Too glad if thon wilt deign to feel, 
When softer chords are-touched tho’ lightly ; 
r, if our livelier satire steal 
A smile from one who smiles so brightly— 
Too glad if thou wilt not despise 
A tale that boasts no charming * Giaours,’ 


A strain that mingles smiles with sighs, 

Nor always smothers sense with flowers— 
Too glad if thou but gently blame 

The simple string that ties our posies, 
Tho’ violets take their wonted name, 

And rouge is banished from our roses— 
Too glad if thou the faults forgive, 

Which harsher eyes will judge severely; 
And if within thy memory live 

One line of His—who loves thee dearly ! 


SELECT TALES. 


VICISSITUDES IN A LAWYER’S LIFE. 
THE LAWYER’S STORY. 


Froma MS. found a few years agoin an Aitorney’s 
chambers after his death. 


‘¢,... Had I followed the example of my fathers, 
I should now be a farmer of thirty acres, on the banks 
of a little stream that runs into the Somersetshire 
Avon. 
greater part of a couple of centuries; few of them 
having everexceeded, during their lives, the limit of 
twenty miles from the village church, and all of them 
——e been born and buried there. Even I myself 
should probably have trod the same quiet and confined 
course, had not a solitary spark of ambition flamed 
up in my father’s heart, and fired him to do honour to 
the family name. For we descended originally from 
a noble and very ancient stock; and we never forgot it. 
* The s were knighted at the Conquest!’ This 
was the sentence that kept the pride and vanity boil- 
ing in our bloods. Like the secret hoard of the 
miser, it cheered us in our poverty: perhaps it also 
nourished a vague feeling of honour, and saved us 
from committing unworthy actions; but this is doubt- 
ful. We had passed through eight or ten genera- 
tions since we could boast of unmixed nobility; and 
ever since that time, we had been mingling our blood 
—marriage after marriage—with the yeoman’s and 
the peasant’s. Our wealth had been dissipated, our 
consequence humbled, our minds evergrown with 
ignorance; but the Pride,—the ‘‘airy nothing” of 
our name, survived all changes and disasters. ‘Thus 
the human taste (I mean the bodily sense) which ap- 
pears to be so obvious, is known to retain its impres- 
sions longer than any other faculty. The mind for- 
gets a name or an image, a peculiar touch, a note of 
music; but an odour or a flavour is remembered in an 
instant, with all its freshness and all its coneurring 
circumstances, after a lapse of thirty or ogy years. 
So it was with us. Our pride, which one Would im- 
agine would have been of so frail and evanescent a 
nature as to have been extinguished by the first brush 
of poverty, remained to us,—adhered to us like a 
canker or a disease, when all our important distinc- 
tioris had perished. 


**IT was brought up somewhat roughly, and was 
suffered to ran about wild and idle enough until Lat- 
tained my tenth year, when | was com#itted to the 
management of the village schoolmistress. With 
my satchel and well-thumbed primer, my pockets 
half full of marbles, and a couple of formidable slices 
of bread, (with butter and bacon between,) for my 
dinner, L used regularly every morning to take my 
way to the little school. What progress I attained 
there has escaped my memory; but | think that les- 
sonsin three syllables were the summit of my ac- 
complishments. My father, who was dissatisfied at 
my progress, wished anxiously to remove me toa 
better school; and at last a legacy of £700 enabled 
him to put his ambitious schemes into execution. I 
was removed without loss of time to the ‘ classical 
academy’ of Mr. , and after remaining there 
three or four years, was pronounced to be ‘fit for any 
thing.” But then came the question—the serious 
and too often discussed question—what course should 
I like to follow? What shall we make of you, 
John?’ asked my father, with an inquisitive exulting 
look. He had evidently visions of bishops, and 
judges, and generals, floating before his eyes. All 
the splendid accidents of fortune had been repeated- 
ly the subject of conversation between us. The 
stories of men who had risen from alow beginning-— 
from the most squalid servitude,—from the poor- 
house and the prison,—and afterwards realized the 
wealth of Cresus, were familiar to us. Welivedin 
a dream of riches. We surmounted obstacles; we 
overtook rivals in the race of power. No opposi- 
tion deterred us. Fame, and profit, and power, 
were at the end of every prospect. The only ques- 
tion was, which was the best road to pursue? ‘That 
problem, however, it was difficult to solve. 

«Will you study polities ’—or law?’—or physic?’ 
asked my father, with an earnest face, ‘ or will you 
become a soldier or a sailor——?’’ (He was stopped 
here by my mother, who pronounced a rapid nega- 
tive on the two last professions;)—‘or will you turn 
your mind to divinity ?2—<T will not be a par- 
son,’ returned I, atonce. ‘And why?’ was the ques- 
tion. ‘Because I do not want to be a curate, **pass- 


My ancestors had vegetated there for the | 


ing poor with forty pounds a-year.” I like to specu- 
late and think, even to the limits of orthodoxy, I 
cannot raise myself to aliving by flattery; and could 
I do so, I should fear to encounter the hate of every 
inhabitant of my parish, by stripping them yearly for 
my tithes. Let it be something else.” Thus it was 
that we discussed the hoursaway. Sometimesa red 
coat was most attractive to me; sometimes a blue one. 
Then the carriage and ruffles of the physician caught 
my faney; and then the debates in Parliament, which 
the ‘County Chronicle’ regularly pared down to suit 
its columns, inflamed my wishes, till I was absolute- 
ly bewildered by the number of the avenues to fame. 
At last, however, my father and I (my mother con- 
curring) determined upon—the: Law! 1 remember 
the happy evening whereon this resolution was form- 
ed. My father was in high spirits. ‘We will 
drink a glass of wine, for onee ina way, to the fu- 
ture Judge,’ said he. ‘I hope you will never han 
any body, John?? said my mother; ‘if I thought so, 
would call back my consent.*—*Never fear,’ replied 
my father; ‘he will do what is right, I know. If his 
country should require sucha painful act from him, 
he will not flinch from his duty.’—‘I will never hang 
a man for forgery, however,’ exclaimed I, doggedly: 
‘Blood for blood, is the old law; but nothing farther 
for me.’—‘My dear John,’ interrupted my mother 
reprovingly, ‘do you not hear what your father says? 
If your duty should require it,’ &e. It will scarcely 
be believed that we could go on quarrelling respect- 
ing so remote a contingency. But soit was. I tried 
—I am almost ashamed to tell it—I tried on my fa- 
ther’s wig that very evening, in order that I might 
see, before the matter was absolutely irrevocable, 
how a wig would become me, when I should be ad- 
vanced to the bench! How near I arrived to that 
point of ambition will be seen hereafter. 

‘* The Law being resolved upon, the only question 
that remained was, whether I should be sent to col- 
lege, or pass through the refining process of an at- 
torney’s office. We were in considerable perplexity 
on this point, when a friend of my father’s happened 
to step in, and determined the matter for us. He 
was a rough, eccentric man, but had withal a share 
of sense; and on the difficulty being stated to him, he 
replied with a loud continuous whistle, that augured 
any thing but an approval of our projects. ‘College!’ 
he exclaimed, looking askant at me: ‘why he is half 
a fool already; if you send him ‘to college, you'll 
make him a fool complete.’ It must be owned, in 
extenuation of the old man’s rudeness, that my de- 
portment at this time somewhat justified his suspi- 
cious. I had so long been dreaming after the fash- 
ion of Almaschar, that I bore myself now and then 
towards my old acquaintance and equals in a way that 


‘not even the elevation I reckoned could have justified. 


In truth, Lhad become a considerable coxcomb. 1 
was not, I think, naturally vain; but my poor father’s 
hopes,and my mother’s smile and prophecies, brought 
out the germ of folly into sudden blossom. It was 
well for me that it was timely checked. Our friend’s 
advice was taken, All notions of college were aban- 
doned, and L was sent off, for five years, to the office 
of an attorney inour county town. 

‘*'The toil of an attorney’s life is much exaggerat- 
ed. It isheld up asa sort of hideousespectrum to 
the imagination of youth, and has deterred many an 
intelligent and diffident boy—and hundreds of do- 
ting mothers, from adding a victim te the shrine of 
Law. In the country, at least, there is little to do 
that need alarm an ordinary student. A brain of 
very common strength is sufficient to bear up against 
all the impediments that usually beset this period of 
probation. Even the fiction of ourjurisprudence (not 
the least vicious of its qualities) may be mastered, 
though not admired. Admiration demands a sub- 
Uer scrutiny, a longer and closer intimacy with law, 
than a youth—nay than even J, a veteran of thirty 
rears, have been able to contract with it. In truth, 
its first aspect is rugged and severe towards all, It 
was so with me; but habit reconciled me to my la- 
bours; and thus—with an occasional novel in the eve- 
ning,and a walk witha rustic belle on Sunday, a short 
half-yearly visit to my parents, and a dance or two 
in the cold winter weather, I managed to run through 
my five years of clerkship, with considerable satis- 
faction to myself, and not wholly without the appro- 
bation of my employers. At the expiration of that 
period, I had the choice before me—whether to pur- 
sue the humbler but safer course of an attorney, or 
to venture upon the dangerous but dazzling chances 
of the bar. -1 preferred the latter; and after a short 
sojourn at home, I was at once let loose upon—Lon- 
don! 

‘¢ The stride from the quiet of the country— from 
its sleepy, stagnant current of existence to the soil and 
centre of intellectual, busy, and ambitious life, is 
great and fearful. I think of it with a shudder even 
now. The sudden eseape from all control is of it- 
self perilous enough. But when, in addition to this, 
one is thrown amongst struggling and vicious crowds 
of London, into her noisy streets and abandoned 
haunts, (arenas more dangerous than even the bloody 


circuses of Rome, where the wild beasts and the gla- 
diators fought and mangled each other, for—what?) 
the wonder is, that so many of the young and inex- 
perienced survive to attain any thing like a moral 
maturity. 

** T was told that I ought so see the ‘ world;’ and 
Iwas ready enough to behold it. ‘ You should see 
every thing once, at least,’ said a new acquaintancé; 
‘ Take a glance at every thing: sow your wild oats; 
and then sit down and fag steadily atlaw. This was 
the advice of a man who was esteemed for his pru- 
dence, and not a little respected for his knowledge 
of ‘the town.’ It was impossible to reject such coun- 
sel; and accordingly [resolved to see and judge of 
every thing. What places this resolution led me into, 
itis unnecessary to detail. It is sufficient to say, that 
the death of my farther and mother about this time, 
by an infectious fever, enabled me to see London to 
my heart’s content. I was the sole heir of their little 
property, which I speedily disposed of; not, however, 

efore I had given an honest plumper at the county 
election to a candidate who was hard beset, and made 
my maiden speech atthe hustings, which, it was 
said, turned the contest in hisfavour. A new mem- 
ber is always grateful; and my vote obtained for me 
a world of thanks, and a pressing invitation to his me- 
tropolitan residence. 

**T was now pursuing my way professedly to the 
bar. I had kept several terms, and had entered my- 
self as pupil of a special pleader, at whose chambers 
I duly read the newspapers, peeled an orange, drank 
a glass of soda-water, and now and then (but this 
was a rare event) attempted to scrawl a declaration 
in trover or assumpsit, in which my bad writing and 
legal incapacity were the only things conspicuous. 
‘You will never do for special pleading, nor the com- 
mon law bar,’ said one of my co-pupils; ‘ you take 
the matter too leisurely. Suppose you were to try 
conveyancing ?’—or see what figure you can make in 
a court of equity? I caught at this suggestion. Six 
months of pleading had satisfied me that my ‘genius’ 
lay another way. In other words, I heartily disliked 
my employment, and was glad to escape from it under 
any show or pretence. Mr. - had no objection 
of course, to my quitting his office at the end of six, 
instead of twelve months, and leaving my desk open 
for another pupil; and accordingly I left him without 
ceremony, and transferred my person to the cham- 
bers of a celebrated conveyancer. This, from my 
country education, suited me better than my previ- 
ous tasks. I had some glimmering notion of the law 
of real property, and I was not unwilling to increase 
my knowledge. The rapid diminution of my funds, 
too, began to make me think; and after a few strug 
eles with Fearne and Preston, Sugden and Sanders, 
a few sighs cast towards the distant theatres, and a 
month of severe but wholesome illness, I east off the 
trammels of idleness, and sat down to work in ear- 
nest. 

“I had not been here more than a quarter of a year, 
when I one day suddenly met in the street sir Charles 
L—, our county member. He had not forgotten 
my election services, and fhastened to reproach me 
for not having called upon him. I pleaded the usual 
number of excuses—protested that he was ‘very kind’ 
—that he ‘overrated my trifling exertions,’ &c.—and 
concluded by accepting his invitation to dinner for 
the following Saturday. The interval was spent in 
ordering a new and fashionable dress, and in getting 
up, for conversation, some of the ordinary topics for 
discourse—the last poem or novel; but when the 
hour arrive, and I entered the member’s spacious 
mansion, and heard my name go sounding up the 
marble staircase, I forgot all my late conversational 
acquisitions, my new dress, and even the applause 
that followed my last speech at the club, and stum- 
bled into the drawing-room with a dizzy head and 
almost trembling steps. The reception which Sir 
Charles gave me, however, speedily reassured me. 
He was a well-bred, polite man, and it may be, was 
a little pleased at the homage which I thus involun- 
tarily paid to his station. He introduced me to his 
wife; to his son(an only child, whom Nature seemed 
to have constructed for the sole purpose of hanging 
one of Shultz’s or Weston’s suits upon;) and finally 
to a poor relation of the family, whom the death of 
both parents, and her own utter indigence, had cast 
upon the member’s charity. Mary S—— was, when 
I first knew her, about nineteen years of age, I re- 
member her as though it were but yesterday. She 
had not that beauty without fault, either in face or 
figure, nor that romantic melancholy expression, 
which novelsits delight to expatiate on; but she had 
a pleasing and intelligent countenance, a little dash- 
ed by sorrow, but not injured—an unaffected manner 
—and a voice more musical than any sound I have 
ever heard. It was to me 


* More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear;’ 


*was sweeter than ‘the sweet South;’ richer than 

Juliet’s voice; softer than Ariel’s song; and—I was 

never weary of listening to it! 
‘Being both persons of small importance (for I 
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was no longer a freeholder of —~shire, ) Mary and 
I were generally left together to amuse ourselves, 
whenever I visited Sir Charles’s house. 1 had a ge- 
neral invitation there, for which I was, I believe, 
partly indebted, to, some musical talent that L possess- 
ed, but which [ should have neglected, had not ‘ at- 
tractive metal’ drawn me thither with a power that 
1 could notresist. ‘That being the ease, | became 
a visiter;, sometimes at the evening parties of Lady 
L——., and:always in the mornings; for then the 
masters of the mansion were a | absent, and their 
otegee was left to the solitude of her thoughts.— 
The consequence of this intimacy may easily be fore- 
seen. I fell in love withthe excellent Mary, who 
returned my affection, but at the same time resolute- 
ly, refused to accept my hand, and entail poverty on us 
both. 1 sana’ to ask the consent of Sir Charles. 
She dissuaded, me, however, from. this; assuring me 
that he would reject me,—professedly upon some 
plea of family pride, but in reality to save himself 
trom the necessity of. aiding our slender means, as 
well as to preserve for his wife a cheap and useful 
companion. For the condition of Mary was not that 
of a sinecurist. She was the chief secretary of the 
house; the writer of all Lady L——’s letters; the 
copyist, and. often the corrector, of Sir Charles’s 
speeches; the milliner and dress-maker of her lady 
cousin, sometimes on ordinary, and always on extra- 
ordinary occasions. She filled, in short, one of 
those thankless, nameless offices, where the ties of 
blood are admitted solely for a sordid purpose,— 
where the victim has to endure, uncomplainingly, 
(or starve,) all that the proud will sometimes dare 
to ixflict,—where all the labour and hardships of 
servitude are undergone, without even the wages of 
amenial. In these cases, there is but too often no 
mercy on the one hand, and no. spirit of resistance 
on the other. The first act of reluctant charity jus- 
tifies every species of after tyranny. The value of 
the original benevolence is exacted to the uttermost 
farthing,—no abatement, no relenting.—‘ Do you 
remember who it was that took you in? fed you? 
and—ke. 


‘Oh! hither let soft Charity. repair!’ 


Let her repair to such melancholy: places, and soften 
the ungenerous heart, and sweeten, with her smiles, 
the bitter, bitter bread of dependence! 

** We married. The consent of Mary’s ‘ protectors’ 
had been asked, and immediately refused; and upon 
this, I tried repeatedly to induce her to fly with me, 
but in vain. At last our situation made us despe- 
rate, and some prospect of professional success open- 
ing at the time, I wrung from her aslow consent to— 
elope. We fled, and were, as may be. imagined, 
never pursued. The consequences of this. step, 
however, were, that my wife was cast off, and I dis- 
countenanced. But I nevertheless plodded steadily 
on my way; never relaxing, never forgetting that on 
my success depended the comforts, nay the existence, 

one who was dearer to me than myself. By the 
time I had arrived at the bar,—and was qualified to 
practice ‘in court,’ we had one child born to us—a 
irl. It was the only one we ever had, and. we loved 
it in proportion. No one can tell how entire and un- 
selfish our love was. Men may. imagine and specu- 
late on other things; but this is beyond all guess, all 
divining. It is, beyond comparison, the most pain- 
ful, the most powerful, and mysterious sympathy 
that ever warmed the human heart. Let no one talk 
of-it, who has not felt the care and anxiety which 

beset a parent’s mind:— 

‘ He talks to me who—never had a child.’ 


(How wise is Shakspeare in this, as in all other 
things!) The single man knows no more of what 
we endure for the child we love, than the blind or 
deaf know of sound or colour: his idea is a guess al- 
together, unfounded or remote from reality. 

forget how. long it was that we continued un- 

der the ban of Sir Charles and Lady L——’s displea- 
sure; but I recollect that the interdiction was taken 
off at the request of a good-natured visiter of their 
house, to whom I had once (for L.used to carve oc- 
casionally there) accidentally given the prime slice 
trom a haunch of venison. He recollected this with 

ratitude, and was not easy till we were restored to 
avour, After some discusston, some show of resent- 
ment, and an intimation we were to ‘expect nothing’ 
except the countenance of the family, Lady. L—— 
signified that she should ‘ no longer object to receive 

r, and Mrs. .’ Her willingness to be recon- 
ciled was communicated to us; and we once more 
walked up the marble staircase of the L——’s, heard 
our names thundered out by powdered lacqueys, and 
ance more underwent, 

‘The proud man’s contumely,’ 

and all the ungracious and worthless favours which 
the poor bat too frequently submit to receive from 
‘the great.’ It would be little use to recount, one 
after one, the numberless slights and stinging conde- 
gcensions which were showered upon our ‘‘ bare, un- 
sheltered heads.””’ I myself would have fled into the 
forest, or the b ye house, to avoid them; but we had 
—a child! and for her dear and tender sake, my poor 
Mary entreated that I‘would bear up against ill for- 
tunealittle longer. 

‘¢ Accordingly, ‘a little longer,’ and ‘a little long- 
er,’ we went on; our situation never amending. Cus- 
tom, which reconciles us to all other things, never 
renders caprice or tyranny the less diffieult to be 
borne. We endured—more than shall be told, and 
we felt that we were descending, with swift and cer- 
tain a from one stage of discomfort to another, 
and with the prospect of inevitable poverty full in 


—-- 


our view. First, trifling delicacies were abandoned 

—then the finer clothing common to our condition; 

then the solid comforts ofi life, meat, tea, firing, 

&c. passed out of our reach.. Our child suffered last; 

for we were daily guilty of little pious frauds towards 

_ to conceal from her the absolute poverty of our 
ot. 

** During all this period, I was the visiter (on no 
intimate footing, however, for lcould not return the 
substantial civilities offered me): at gentlemen’s ta- 
bles. 1 dined off plate and china, spread with all the 
delicacies of the season, when I had not a meal at 
home. On these occasions, | have been compelled 
to restrain myself (to an extent that it would be diffi- 
cult to credit, ) in order to conceal from the persons 
feats the voracious hunger that was devouring me. 

have abstracted food (the share, however, allotted 
to myself )—bread, cake or other substantial edibles 
—to carry home for the next day’s sustenance. In 
the course of time, this foraging was calculated upon 
between us; and my wife would see me depart al- 
most with pleasure upon one of these expeditions, 
knowing that I should reserve for our domestic ne- 
cessities a portion of the superfluities of which 1 was 
expected to partake. I haye heard of a wealthy mi- 
ser doing this toa greatextent. We, however had 
a better excuse than he. He abstracted what be- 
ies ed to others; whereas I pilfered only from my- 
self. 

‘* But Lam writing confusedly, and without.order. 
I should have mentioned that my funds were, for 
some time, sufficient to furnish us with common com- 
forts; and even to appear suitable to our station.— 
Our honey. moon did not wane and disappear so very 


rapidly in, the chill atmosphere of poverty, as.to call" 


for that commiseration which a sudden aceident 
alone excites. We were exposed in the end, indeed, 
to the rigorous seasons. e had our fill of calami- 
ty. But it descended upon us, drop after drop, like 
the icy dew that falls ‘upon the earth beneath.’— 
We retired from our places gradually, and left our 
acquaintances.an Opportunity (and perhaps.an excuse ) 
for discovering and attaching themselves. to other 
friends. The common intercourse and advantage 
of the world are not.to be had for nothing; we must 
pay tor them with other things. We mustreturn fa- 
vour for benetits, good humour for vivacity, nay, al- 
most meal for meal; otherwise, we shrink out of the 
circle of society and our place is. supplied by fresh 
comers. We were willing to do all that could be 
done in this interchange, but we found that money 
failed us at last, and with money. good spirits also 
vanished:—we were, therefore, fairly dismissed. IL 
made, indeed, a few efforts to recover myself. A 
sudden influx of business gave a temporary colour to 
our fate, but it did not last long enough, nor was it 
of sufficient amount, to give to our prosperity even: 
the appearance of stability. We fell 
‘In many an airy wheel,’ 

deeper and deeper still, till we touched 'the lowest 
level of our destiny. 

‘* But let me return, for a short space, to tell‘of our 
child. We had, asI have said, one child—one only. 
To give her the appearance of respectability, to af- 
ford her the wholesome, and sometimes delicate 
food, which her youth and infirm. health required, 
was the struggle of every day. We ourselves fared 
hardly, and were content. My own expenses were 
trivial: those of my wife were less. But even rent 
and the coarsest clothing are fearful things for those 
whose income is.utterly precarious. Sometimes we 
had nothing—not a shilling, nota solitary farthing; 
and then we were driven to borrow trifling sums by 
depositing the few poor trinkets of my wife, some 
books that were seldom in use, or a portion of our 
clothes, with the pawnbroker. These sometimes re-. 
mained unredeemed for months. At-such times our 
distresses have been great indeed. [have sought 
and petitioned for employment of any sort, and my 
wife has shed tears of joy at having the commonest 
labour offered-to her. BREAD! should 
cause the visages of some of my bar acquaintance to 
grow. doubly supercilious were I to enumerate the 
shifts and projects that I had been reduced to, to obtain 
a shilling or two for the next morning’s meal. But 
what will not the father and the husband do! [t may 
be well enough for.the single man to go to his bed 
and sleep, careless of the next day’s fortune; but he 
who has creatures whoim he loves.dependant on him, 
must be busy and anxious, and provident. I have 
(thank God!) never-yet lain down at night without. 
knowing thatmy wife and child would the next morn- 
ing have bread before them, sometimes, indeed, 
scanty fare, but alwayssomething. Wnt I have un- 
dergone, more than once to procure this, shall re- 
main locked in my own heart. Ihave never provok- 
ed the generosity of my professional’ brethren, nor 
the a or compassion of strangers, by an open 
exposure of my wants: for l-had a character and sta- 
tion to preserve by day, on which all the hope that 
was leftdepended. But secretly, and by night, and 
where I was unknown, Ihave shrunk from nothing. 
The labour of the porter, the hack writer’s midnight 
toil, the work of the common copyist, BEcGaRY, have 
all been-familiarto me. I look back on these occu- 
pations without shame or regret, and, indeed, at 
times, when my pulse of pride beats—as it will beat 
ae even now—I recur to some of them witha 
smile. 


“In our sunny seasons we had one apparent luxu- 
ry—music. It was in truth, a great. enjoyment; al- 
though the real object of its introduction among us 
(to whom luxury of any sort was necessarily a stran- 


ger, ) was that our ehild, who inherited her mother’s 


sweet voice, should find it a means of livelihood. 
When we grew much poorer than usual, our little 
borrowed piano-forte was dismissed; but, in other 
times, we struggled hard to keep it for our daugh- 
ter’s sake. I remember still our evening concerts, 
my flute or voice accompanying her instrument, and 
our sole dear auditor standing beside us with glisten- 
ing eyes. We almost forgot our poverty, and turn- 
ed aside from the dark face of futurity, to listen 
to gentle airs and solemn movements. e wander- 
ed with Handel, ‘by hedgerow elms on hillocks 
green,’—with Kent, and Boyce, and Purcel. Haydn 
and Bethoven. were our friends; the learning of Se- 
bastian Bach was familiar to us; the divine melo- 
dies of Mozart were our perpetual delight. 

‘* Music, however,.could afford no. help, farther 
than to enable us occasionally to forget misfortune. 
It did not purchase for us bread or meat, nor revive 
my coat of rusty black, which the malice of several 
winters and of as many summers had conspired to 
injure. My wife’s clothes faded, while she hearken- 
ed to harmonies that. were ever fresh. Ina word, 
our miserable wardrobe became so flagrantly bare, 
that our ‘ friend’ at L—— house announced the fact 
to us in unmitigated terms, and desired that, unless 
it could be renewed, we might straight become 
better strangers. ‘We will leave them, my dear 
Mary,’ said I, ‘to their poor pride. ‘They are lower 
than we are, after all:’ She sighed, and made no 
answer; for she saw, notwithstanding all her humi- 
lity, that we could never return there again. We 
never did return! 

One of the most: painful and irksome things to my- 
self was the necessity of appearing ‘in Court’ during 
the period. of our extreme poverty. It is — 
necessary, with what reason I know not, that the bar- 
rister should appear in Court at all events, whether 
allured deve: bey business or not. In. compliance 
with this custom I have sate out many a weary morn- 
ing, with. my blue bag before me, (its ballast. quire 
or two of paper, or an old volume of reports, ) some- 
times listening to arguments on matters of no interest, 
but generally meditating on my own mournful pros- 
pects, and forming hundreds of projects to retrieve 
our fallenfortunes. How little have the frequenters 
of.the court of Chancery. imagined that, under the 
imposing grotesque dress of ‘the bar,’ one man has sat 
there as poor and friendless as] have been. There 
is.a sort of equality.in the costume and in the rank 
which rejects the idea of any great diversity of con- 
dition. Yet hayel sate there, more than once utter- 
ly permyless, whilst Mr. Romilly, or Mr. Bel, Mr. 
Hart, or, Mr, Leach, &e. have been winning golden 
opinions.from all sorts of men. At these times I 
have sometimes thought that, had I fair opportuni- 
ties, I, might have taken, my stand by the side of 
those celebrated advocates; but, alas! when some ca- 
sual opportunity came, I found that I was tongue-tied, 
and that all the faculties that.1 gave myself credit for 
were either not there, or. were in a moment put to 
flight, and dispersed. Self-possession,—coniidence 
in one’s.own strength, is scarcely a secondary requi- 
site at.the bar. The learning and even ivgenuity of 
man are nothing without it, The course of the ad- 
vocate should ever, be 
‘ As confident as in the falcon’s flight,’ 
if he hopes to conquer, For myself I never could 
attain this self-possession. I have dreamed, indeed, 
of Bacon and Coke, and Hardwicke and Holt, and 
Thurlow and Mansfield, (‘ silver-tongued Murray’) 
and all who have made a name, and I have vowed 
that I too would win the same airy and-substantial 
glory that had encircled the heads of famous lawyers. 
Ichave read; and read, and written.early and late, 
morning, noon, and night, I have compiled and: di- 
gested, speculated and invented:-All- branehes of 
law, all sorts of literature have I tried:—But:my 
writings accumulated, my information increased—in 
vain! My labours were fruitless. My piles of manu- 
scripts were destined only to feed the worm or the 
moth, or to afford:a habitation to the spider, 

* *. ‘ 


know not- why: I. should pursue farther this 
downward path. kt would be easy to go on recount- 
ing fact after-fact, feeling-after feeling, 


*Facilis descensus Averni,” 


“But, having thus far,traced the narrative of my 
calamities, liam content.to stop. If any. one should 
ever read over, what is written, he will probably find 
it even now. sufficiently irksome. There is too little 
of incident. or adventure to stir up the blood,—to 
make ‘the hair to standonend,’—to.force from the 
eyes of readers deluges. of. tears. Mine is not an 
‘eventful history.’ [tis amelancholy one; and, I fear 
too, that it.is not a solitary instance of misplaced am- 
bition. Rut it is dull, dark, and uniform. It is with- 
out a,spot of pleasantness; sterile in all its aspects, 
unless, indeed it prove (and it may well prove) a 
timely and valuable warning for those who have yet 
the race of life to run, ‘That it may be useful in this 
sort, I will complete. it. I will not, by publishing it 
now, encounter the jeers or the sympathy. of critics; 
but I will leave it, for. the edification of those who 
come after me. I¢ will, be-of little moment 
what becomes of.my,poor.memoirs. Wit, rancour, 
praise compassion,—what will they avail'to the ear 
that is deaf? to the eye that is blind? to the sense— 
the inapllest that.has.soared, or sunk, or fled—whi- 
ther! 

_ &* ** A few more sentences and.I have done. 
They comprehend (notwithstanding, all that I have 


I cannot linger over them. I cannot (like the beg- 


gar by the way-side,) exhibit and grow garrulous 


already said,) the bitter sum of my existence. But: 


over my holier sorrows. Let it be sufficient to say 
that I have followed my wife and my only child t} 
their graves; and that I am now utter Basse Pee My 
misery needs no exaggeration, and it asks for no sym. 
pathy. I goon, asl have always done, struggling 
and toiling to-day for the food of to-morrow. Bu 
I no longer feel apprehensive of the future. It is 
even some alleviation when my own insignificant 
—— wants obtrude upon me, and call me awa 
or amoment from substantial grief. It was with 
this view—with this hope, that I sate down to pen 
this story of my disappointments; and, in truth, the 
task has now and then beguiled me—not into forget. 
fulness, indeed—but it has mingled with the almost 
intolerable pain of the present, recollections of the 
comparatively trivial sorrows of tlie past. I have all 
my life been pursuing a phantom—professional suc. 
cess, I have been ‘ chasing the rainbow’ for fifty 
years. I have failed in.every undertaking. I have 
striven my best! have been honest, industrious, and 
constant to my calling;. yet nothing has prospered 
with me. I do not seek to inquire into the reasons 
for all this; but it may be worth the while of another 
person to do so. The causes of success in life de. 
serve a minute scrutiny. Whether they be owing 
to accident,—to imprudence,—-to genius,—to perse- 
verance,—it will. be well to know. It will then be 
seen why my learning has been useless, my honesty 
of no account, my daily, nightly, unceasing toil un- 
availing. Let me not. be understood as being now 
querulous or indignant. The time for those feel- 
ings has passed away.. I have no motives now to de- 
sire rank or professional success, I would not pos- 
sess them if could. 


*," Such is the Counsellor’s story. I have nothing 
to add to it; except that we heard he had thriven in 
his business somewhat better latterly. His health, 
however, (his clerk said,) became very indifferent; 
he did not attend Court so regularly as usual, and 
never walked out as formerly, except to visit a little 
church-yard in the suburbs of London, where his 
wife and child lay buried. To this: place he went 
regularly every Saturday evening, (about sunset, ) 
and sometimes, when his spirits were more than 
usually depressed, he would wander there every af- 
ternoon for a week or a fortnight semarene: 9 

. E. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
FARCICAL SKETCHES.—No. I. 
THE HENPECKED AUTHOR. 
DRAMATIS PERsoN2—Mr. Augustus Dactyle, Mrs. Julia 
Dactyle. 
Aveustus—So vs. 
Why what a life of misery I lead, 
Tied to so meek and dutiful a spouse! 
*Sdeath what a termagant! she seems to be 
Jealous of every.offspring of my brain, 
And strangles it almost before ’tis-born. 
Just now I entered with a roll of paper, 
Trying to smuggle it beneath my cloak, 
When lo! she spies it, and forthwith begins— 
**Ha! Mr. Dactyle—I suppose that Foolseap 
Is to be filled by your Fool’s head—ha! ha!” 
My last unpublished poem went to singe 
A turkey: and an essay that [ wrote 
Met with a fate as horrible and ‘eruel. 
Tis very odd, I should have slipped my head 
Into a noose, which L:must wear. for ever! 
But yet, how very amiable she seemed 
When first I courted her! her voice was bland, 
As is the ripple of the summer’s brook: her face 
(Though ’twas not quite so beautiful as some) 
Wore a serenity 1 loved to gaze on; 
Her air—it was all gentleness: her eyes 
Broke with a placid purity upon you, 
And on her marble brow. a.raven lock 
Floated in peerless lustre—(I have found 
Since, that it was a false one—let that pass)— 
Her ruby lip was always wreathed with smiles: 
And on her cheek—but psha! why do I dwell 
Longer on this. It is enough to know. 
That I was duped and married to a shrew! 
Bitter reverse! She soon began to lose- 
Her evenness of temper, and one day 
I heard her gentle and melodious voice - 
In angry parlance withthe household maid— 
”T'was such as the town-erier might have envied! 
And then by slow gradasions, she assumed 
The chief command, am thundered in mine ear 
Mandates, I did not dare to disobey. 
My papers were irreverently torn—- 
Sonnets and epics fell beneath the scissors, 
And tales on whieh I had expended months, 
** By one fell swoep,” were brushed into the flames: 
But soft—methinks I hear the gentle creature 
Even now upon the stairs; she comes, she come? 


*¢Q for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


= 


was no longer a freeholder of —shire, ) Mary and 
I were generally left together to amuse ourselves, 
whenever I visited Sir Charles’s house. I had a ge- 
neral invitation there, for which I was, 1 believe, 
partly indebted to some musical talent that 1 possess- 
ed, but which I should have neglected, had not * at- 
tractive metal’ drawn me thither with a power that 
Lcould notresist. That being the case, I became 
a Visiter; sometimes at the evening parties of Lady 
L—, and always in the mornings; for then the 
masters of the mansion were usually absent, and their 
proteyee was left to the solitude of her thoughts.— 
The consequence of this intimacy may easily be fore- 
seen. I fell in love withthe excellent Mary, who 
returned my affection, but at the same time resolute- 
ly refused to accept my hand, and entail poverty onus 
both. 1 proposed to ask the consent of Sir Charles. 
She dissuaded me, however, from this; assuring me 
that he would reject me,—professedly upon some 
plea of family pride, but in reality to save himself 
from the necessity of aiding our slender means, as 
well-as to preserve for his wife a cheap and useful 
companion. For the condition of Mary was not that 
of a sinecurist. She was the chief secretary of the 
house; the writer of all Lady L——’s letters; the 
copyist, and often the corrector, of Sir Charles’s 
speeches; the milliner and dress-maker of her lady 
cousin, sometimes on ordinary, and always on extra- 
ordinary occasions. She filled, in short, one of 
those thankless, nameless offices, where the ties of 
blood are admitted solely for a sordid purpose,— 
where the victim has to endure, uncomplainingly, 
(or starve,) all that the proud will sometimes dare 
to inflict,—where all the labour and hardships of 
servitude are undergone, without even the wages of 
amenial, In these cases, there is but too often no 
mercy on the one hand, and no spirit of resistance 
on the other. The first act of reluctant charity jus- 
tifies every species of after tyranny. The value of 
. the original benevolence is exacted to the uttermost 
farthing,—no abatement, no relenting.—‘Do you 
remember who it was that took you in? fed you? 
and—ke. 
© Oh! hither let soft Charity repair!’ 


Let her repair to such melancholy places, and soften 
the ungenerous heart, and sweeten, with her smiles, 
the bitter, bitter bread of dependence! 

We married. The consent of Mary’s protectors’ 
had been asked, and immediately refused; and upon 
this, I tried repeatedly to induce her to fly with me, 
but in vain. At last our situation made us despe- 
rate, and some prospect of professional success open- 
ing at the time, I wrung from her a slow consent to— 
elope. We fled, and were, as may be imagined, 
never pursued. The consequences of this step, 
however, were, that my wife was cast off, and I dis- 
countenanced. But I nevertheless plodded steadily 
on my way; never relaxing, never forgetting that on 
my success depended the comforts, nay the existence, 
of one who was dearer to me than myself. By the 
time I had arrived at the bar,—and was qualified to 
practice ‘in court,’ we had one child born to us—a 

irl. It was the only one we ever had, and we loved 
it in proportion. No one can tell how entire and un- 
selfish our love was. Men may imagine and specu- 
late on other things; but ¢/izs is beyond all guess, all 
divining. It is, beyond comparison, the most pain- 
ful, the most powerful, and mysterious sympathy 
that ever warmed the human heart. Let no one talk 
of it, who has not felt the care and anxiety which 
beset a parent’s mind:— 


* He talks to me who—never had a child.’ 


(How wise is Shakspeare in this, as in all other 
things!) The single man knows no more of what 
we endure for the child we love, than the blind or 
deaf know of sound or colour: his idea is a guess al- 
together, unfounded or remote from reality. 

**I forget how long it was that we continued un- 
der the ban of Sir Charles and Lady L——’s displea- 
sure; but I recollect that the interdiction was taken 
off at the request of a good-natured visiter of their 
house, to whom I had once (for I used to carve oc- 
casionally os accidentally given the prime slice 
from a haunch of venison. He recollected this with 
gratitude, and was not easy till we were restored to 
favour. After some discussion, some show of resent- 
ment, and an intimation we were to ‘expect nothing’ 
except the countenance of the family, Lady L—— 
signified that she should ‘no longer object to receive 

r. and Mrs. -.? Her willingness to be recon- 
ciled was communicated to us; and we once more 
walked up the marble staircase of the L——’s, heard 
our names thundered out by powdered lacqueys, and 
once more underwent, 


‘ The proud man’s contumely,’ 


and all the ungracious and worthless favours which 
the poor but too frequeritly submit to receive from 
“the great.” It would be little use to recount, one 
after one, the numberless slights and stinging conde- 
scensions which were showered upon our * bare, un- 
sheltered heads.”? I myself would have fled into the 
forest, or the poor house, to avoid them; but we had 
—a child! ott for her dear and tender sake, my poor 
Mary entreated that I would bear up against ill for- 
tune a little longer. 

‘* Accordingly, ‘a little longer,’ and ‘a little long- 
er,’ we went on; our situation never amending. Cus- 
tom, which reconciles us to all other things, never 
renders caprice or tyranny the less difficult to be 
borne. We endured—more than shall be told, and 
we felt that we were descending, with swift and cer- 
tain steps, from one e of discomfort to another, 
and with the prospect of inevitable poverty full in 


our view. First, trifling delicacies were abandoned 

—then the finer clothing common to our condition; 

then the solid comforts of life, meat, tea, firing, 

&e. passed out of ourreach. Our child suffered last; 

for we were daily guilty of little pious frauds towards 

_ to conceal from her the absolute poverty of our 
ot. 

** During all this period, I was the visiter (on no 
intimate footing, however, for lcould not return the 
substantial civilities offered me) at gentlemen’s ta- 
bles. I dined off plate and china, spread with all the 
delicacies of the season, when I had not a meal at 
home. On these occasions, | have been compelled 
to restrain myself (to an extent that it would be diffi- 
cult to credit, ) in order to conceal from the persons 

resent, the voracious hunger that was devouring me. 
Eines abstracted food (the share, however, allotted 
to myself )—bread, cake or other substantial edibles 
—to carry home for the next day’s sustenance. In 
the course of time, this foraging was calculated upon 
between us; and my wife would see me depart al- 
most with pleasure upon one of these expeditions, 
knowing that I should reserve for our domestic ne- 
cessities a portion of the superfluities of whichI was 
expected to partake. LE-have heard of a wealthy mi- 
ser doing this toa greatextent. We, however had 
a better excuse than he. He abstracted what be- 
longed to others; whereas I pilfered only from my- 
self. 

‘¢ But Iam writing confusedly, and without order. 
I should have mentioned that my funds were, for 
some time, sufficient to furnish us with common com- 
forts; and even to appear suitable to our station.— 
Our honey moon did not wane and disappear so very 
rapidly in the chill atmosphere of poverty, as to call 
for that commiseration which a sudden accident 
alone excites. We were exposed in the end, indeed, 
to the rigorous seasons. We had our fill of calami- 
ty. But itdescended upon us, drop after drop, like 
the icy dew that falls ‘upon the earth beneath.’— 
We retired from our places gradually, and left our 
acquaintances an Opportunity (and perhaps an excuse) 
for discovering and attaching themselves to other 
friends. ‘The common intercourse and advantage 
of the world are not.to be had for nothing; we must 
pay for them with other things. We mustreturn fa- 
vour for benefits, good humour for vivacity, nay, al- 
most meal for meal; otherwise, we shrink out of the 
circle of society and our place is supplied by fresh 
comers. We were willing to do all that could be 
done in this interchange, but we found that money 
failed us at last, and with money good spirits also 
vanished:—we were, therefore, fairly dismissed. I 
made, indeed, a few efforts to recover myself. A 
sudden influx of business gave a temporary colour to 
our fate, but it did not last long enough, nor was it 
of sufficient amount, to give to our. prosperity even 
the appearance of stability. We fell 

‘In many an airy wheel,’ 
deeper and deeper still, till we touched the lowest 
level of our destiny. 

*¢ But let me return, for a short space, to tell of our 
child. We had, as I have said, one childone only. 
‘To give her the appearance of respectability, to af- 
ford her the wholesome, and sometimes delicate 
food, which her youth and infirm health required, 
was the struggle of every day. We ourselves fared 
hardly, and were content. My own expenses were 
trivjal: those of my wife were less. But even rent 
and the coarsest clothing are fearful things for those 
whose income is utterly precarious. Sometimes we 
had nothing—not a shilling, not a solitary farthing; 
and then we were driven to borrow trifling sums by 
depositing the few poor trinkets of my wife, some 
books that were seldom in use, or a portion of our 
clothes, with the pawnbroker. ‘These sometimes re- 
mained unredeemed for months. At such times our 
distresses have been great indeed. Ihave sought 
and petitioned for employment of any sort, and my 
wife has shed tears of joy at having the commonest 
labour offered to her. Jt produced Breap! I should 
cause the visages of some of my bar acquaintance to 
grow doubly supercilious were I to enumerate the 
shifts and projects that [had been reduced to, to obtain 
a shilling or two for the next morning’s meal. But 
what will not the father and the husband do! [t may 
be well enough for the single man to go to his bed 
and sleep, careless of the next day’s fortune; but he 
who has creatures whom he loves dependant on him, 
must be busy and anxious, and provident. Ihave 
(thank God!) never yet lain down at night without 
knowing thatmy wife and child would the next morn- 
ing have bread before them, sometimes, indeed, 
scanty fare, but always something. What I have un- 
dergone, more than once to procure this, shall re- 
main locked in my own heart. Ihavemever provok- 
ed the generosity of my professional brethren, nor 
the contempt or compassion of strangers, by an open 
exposure of my wants: for I had a eharacter and sta- 
tion to preserve by day, on which all the hope that 
was leftdepended. But secretly, and by night, and 
where I was unknown, I have shrunk from nothing. 
The labour of the porter, the hack writer’s midnight 
toil, the work of the common copyist, BEGGARY, have 
all been familiar to me. I look back on these occu- 
pations without shame or regret, and, indeed, at 
times, when my pulse of pride beats—as it will beat 
ot even now—lI recur to some of them witha 

ile. 


“In our sunny seasons we had one apparent luxu- 


ry—music. It was in truth, a great enjoyment; al- 
though the real object of its introduction among us 
(to whom luxury of any sort was necessarily a stran- 


ger, ) was that our child, who inherited her mother’s 


sweet voice, should find it a means of livelihood. 
When we grew much poorer than usual, our little 
borrowed piano-forte was dismissed; but, in other 
times, we struggled hard to keep it for our daugh- 
ter’s sake. I remember still our evening concerts, 
my flute or voice accompanying her instrument, and 
our sole dear auditor standing beside us with glisten- 
ing eyes. We almost forgot our poverty, and turn- 
ed aside from the dark face of futurity, to listen 
to gentle airs and solemn movements. We wander- 
ed with Handel, ‘by hedgerow elms on hillocks 
green,’—with Kent, and Boyce, and Purecel. Haydn 
and Bethoven were our friends; the learning of Se- 
bastian Bach was familiar to us; the divine melo- 
dies of Mozart were our perpetual delight. 

‘«Music, however, could afford no help, farther 
than to enable us occasionally to forget misfortune. 
It did not purchase for us bread or meat, nor revive 
my coat of rusty black, which the malice of several 
winters and of as many summers had conspired to 
injure. My wite’s clothes faded, while she hearken- 
ed to harmonies that were ever fresh. In a word, 
our miserable wardrobe became so flagrantly bare, 
that our ‘ friend’ at L—— house announced the fact 
to us in unmitigated terms, and desired that, unless 
it could be renewed, we might straight become 
better strangers. ‘We will leave them, my dear 
Mary,’ said I, ‘to their poor pride. They are lower 
than we are, after all:’ She sighed, and made no 
answer; for she saw, notwithstanding all her humi- 
lity, that we could never return there again. We 
never did return! 

One of the most painful and irksome things to my- 
self was the necessity of appearing ‘in Court’ during 
the period of our extreme poverty. It is supposed 
necessary, with what reason I know not, that the bar- 
rister should appear in Court at all events, whether 
allured there by business or not. In compliance 
with this custom I have sate out many a weary morn- 
ing, with my blue bag before me, (its ballast a quire 
or two of paper, or an old volume of reports, ) some- 
times listening to arguments on matters of no interest, 
but generally meditating on my own mournful pros- 
pects, and forming hundreds of projects to retrieve 
our fallenfortunes. How little have the frequenters 
of the court of Chancery imagined that, under the 
imposing grotesque dress of ‘the bar,’ one man has sat 
there as poor and friendless as 1 have been. There 
is a sort of equality in the costume and in the rank 
which rejects the idea of any great diversity of con- 
dition. Yet havel sate there, more than once utter- 
ly penmyless, whilst Mr. Romilly, or Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Hart, or Mr. Leach, &c. have been winning golden 
opinions from all sorts of men. At these times | 
have sometimes thought that, had I fair opportuni- 
ties, I might have taken my stand by the side of 
those celebrated advocates; but, alas! when some ca- 
sual opportunity came, I found that I was tongue-tied, 
and that all the faculties that 1 gave myself eredit for 
were either not there, or were in a moment put to 
flight and dispersed. Self-possession,—confidence 
in one’s own strength, is scarcely a secondary requi- 
site at the bar. ‘The learning and even ingenuity of 
man are nothing without it. The course of the ad- 
vocate should ever be 


‘ As confident as in the falcon’s flight,” 


if he hopes to conquer. For myself I never could 
attain this self-possession. I have dreamed, indeed, 
of Bacon and Coke, and Hardwicke and Holt, and 
Thurlow and Mansfield, (*silver-tongued Murray’) 
and all who have made a name, and I have vowed 
that I too wowld win the same airy and substantial 
glory that had encircled the heads of famous lawyers. 
I have read, and read, and written early and late, 
morning, noon, and night, I have compiled and di- 
gested, speculated and invented: All branches of 
law, all sorts of literature have I tried:—But my 
writings accumulated, my information increased—in 
vain! My labours were fruitless. My piles of manu- 
scripts were destined only to feed the worm or the 
moth, or to afford a habitation to the spider. 
* 


‘*T know not why I should pursue farther this 
downward path, It would be easy to go on recount- 
ing fact after fact, feeling after feeling, 


*Facilis descensus Averni.’ 


“But, having thus far traced the narrative of my 
calamities, I am content to stop. If any one should 
ever read over what is written, he will probably find 
it even now sufficiently irksome. There is too litle 
of incident or adventure to stir up the blood,—to 
make ‘the hair to stand onend,’—to force from the 
eyes of readers deluges of tears. Mine is not an 
‘eventful history.’ It is amelancholy one;-and; I fear 
too, thatat is not a solitary instance of misplaced am- 
bition. But it is dull, dark, and uniform. It is with- 
out a spot of pleasantness; sterile in all its aspects, 
unless, indeed it prove (and it may well ee 
timely and valuable warning for those who have yet 
the race of life to run. That it may be useful in this 
sort, I will complete it. 1 will not, by publishing it 
now, encounter the jeers or the sympathy of critics; 
but I will leave it for the edification of those who 
come after me. It will be of littke moment then 
what becomes of my poor memoirs. Wit, rancour, 
praise compassion,—what will they avail to the ear 
that is deaf? to the eye that is blind? to the sense— 
~ intellect that has soared, or sunk, or fled—whi- 
er! 

‘“<* ** A few more sentences and I have done.. 
They comprehend (notwithstanding all that I have 
already said,) the bitter sum of my existence. But 
I cannot linger over them. I cannot (like the beg- 


— 


over my holier sorrows. Let it be sufficient to say 
that I have followed my wife and my only child to 
their graves; and that I am now utterly ne! My 
misery needs no exaggeration, and it asks for no sym- 
pathy. I goon, asi have always done, struggling 
and toiling to-day for the food of to-morrow. But 
I no longer feel apprehensive of the future. It is 
even some alleviation when my own insignificant 
— wants obtrude upon me, and call me awa 
or amoment from substantial grief. It was wi 
this view—with this hope, that I sate down to pen 
this story of my disappointments; and, in truth, the 
task has now and then beguiled me—not into forget- 
fulness, indeed—but it has mingled with the almost 
intolerable pain of the present, recollections of the 
comparatively trivial sorrows of the past. I have all 
my life been pursuing a phantom—professional suc- 
cess. I have been ‘ chasing the rainbow’ for fifty 
years. I have failed in every undertaking. I have 
striven my best! have been honest, industrious, and 
constant to my calling; yet nothing has prospered 
with me. I do not seek to inquire into the reasons 
for all this; but it may be worth the while of another 
person to do so. Thecauses of success in life de- 
serve a minute scrutiny. Whether they be owing 
to accident,—to imprudence,—-to genius,—to perse- ; 
verance,—it will be well to know. It will then be 
seen why my learning has been useless, my honesty 
of no account, my daily, ‘nightly, unceasing toil un- 
availing. Let me not be understood as being now 
querulous or-indignant. The time for those feel- 
ings has passed away. Ihave no motives now to de- 


sire rank or — success. I would not pos- 
sess them if I could.” 


*,,* Such is the Counsellor’s story. I have nothing 
to add to it; except that we heard he had thriven in 
his business somewhat better latterly. His health, 
however, (his clerk said,) became very indifferent; 
he did not attend Court so regularly as usual, and 
never walked out as formerly, except to visit a little 
church-yard in the suburbs of London, where his 
wife and child lay buried. To this place he went 
regularly every Saturday evening, (about sunset, ) 
and sometimes, when his spirits were more than 
usually depressed, he would wander there every af- 
ternoon for a week or a fortnight sama 

. 


CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
FARCICAL SKETCHES.—No. I. 
THE HENPECKED AUTHOR. 
DRaMATIS PERSONE—Mr. Augustus Dactyle, Mrs. Julia 
Dactyle. 
Aveusrus—So.vs. 
Why what a life of misery I lead, 
Tied to so meek and dutiful'a spouse! 
*Sdeath what a termagant! she seems to be | 
Jealous of every offspring of my brain, 
And strangles it almost before ’tis born. 
Just now I entered with a roll of paper, 
Trying to smuggle it beneath my cloak, 
When lo! she spies it, and forthwith begins— 
‘Ha! Mr. Dactyle—I suppose that Foolscap 
Is to be filled by your Fool’s head—ha! ha!” 
My last unpublished poem went to singe 
A turkey: and an essay that [ wrote 
Met with a fate as horrible and eruel. 
’Tis very odd, I should have slipped my head 
Into a noose, which I must wear for ever! 
But yet, how very amiable she seemed 
When first I courted her! her voice was bland, 
As is the ripple of the summer’s brook: her face 
(Though *twas not quite so beautiful as some) / 
Wore a serenity 1 loved to gaze on; 
Her air—it was.all gentleness: her eyes 
Broke with a@placid purity upon you, 
And on her marble brow a raven lock 
Floated in peerless lustre—(I have found 
Since, that it was a false one—let that pass)— 
Her ruby lip was always wreathed with smiles: 
And on her cheek—but psha! why do I dwell 
Longer on this. It is enough to know 
That I was duped and married to a shrew! 
Bitter reverse! She soon began to lose 
Her evenness of temper, and one day 
I heard her gentle and melodious voice 
In angry parlance with the household maid— 
*T'was such as the town-crier might have envied! 
And then by slow gradations, she assumed 
The chief command, and thundered in mine ear 
Mandates, I did not dare to disobey. 
My papers were irreverently torn— 
Sonnets and epics fell beneath the seissors, 
And tales on which I had expended months, 
«¢ By one fell swoop,” were brushed into the flames: 
But soft—methinks I hear the gentle creature 
Even now upon the stairs; she comes, she comes— 


gar by the way-side,) exhibit and grow garrulous 


‘¢O for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 
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Mrs. DactYLe. 
Well, sir, out of this room—I want to clean and 
dust it. 
Mr. Dacryte. 
I will, my love. Just let me get my papers 
And lock them in my desk—I will be gone 
In a few seconds—yes, my dear, I will— 
Just a few seconds, Julia—just a few— 
Maus. Dacrytz. (Taking up a volume of my MS.) 
Ha! what is this ~** Araziel, a poem 
In fifteen cantos, by Augustus Dactyle,” 
In fifteen nonsense by Augustus Dunce— 
Just see how high it blazes, Mr. Dr.—~ 
[ Throwing it in the fire—Mr. D. endeavours to 
rescue it—is prevented by his lady. } 
I am afraid you’ll burn your fingers, love: 
Don’t be too rash—there—there—’tis all consumed: 
There go your “thoughts that breathé’and words 
that burn.” 
Come now, be off, I want to sweep the room. 
Mr. DactY Le. 
Virago—tigress—wolf in a sheep’s clothing— 
Thou Amazon—-thou—— 
[Julia upraises the broom, and Augustus evan- 
esces with marvellous rapidity. Curtain drops. 
Bostan, April 8, 1831. Y. P. L 


7 For the Philadelphia Album. 
SOCIETY. 


“They would, in spite of rhyme or reason, 
Have her indicted for high treason.” 


Mr. Editor—It is not a little amusing to observe 
with what assiduity, those who have for a long time 
wandered in the path of error, pursue and ever per- 
secute the individual who has ventured to lift up the 
veil, which a charitable world has thrown over them, 
and expose to their own vision, the imperviousness 
of [the way their bad judgment has led them into. 
Indeed, I have often doubted, whether it be not the 
duty of the philanthropist, to darken as much as pos- 
sible, rather than to throw light upon the deformi- 
ties, which the weakness of our nature has entailed 
upon us. Whether it be his duty ornot, however, 
he who ventures to hail the deluded wanderer as he 
treads his misdirected course, will learn, from the 
hatred and ill-will he receives as his recompense, 
that it is certainly against his policy, and that the 
world would have liked him better, had he permitted 
their interests to take their own wayward course. 

It is a principle fixed in our nature, to screen our 
imperfections from our own, as well as from the scru- 
tiny of the public eye; and we thank not the indivi- 
dual whose philanthropic heart swells so full with 
our welfare, as to direct even our own solitary mus- 
ings, to the void within us. We like to pride our- 
selves upon the specious mein our vanity has thrown 
around us, and are not pleased to have its flimsiness 
exhibited; even by the unbiassed hand of truth, how- 
ever beneficial the exposure may prove to our future 
happiness. 


** Vain man runs headlong, to caprice resigned; 
Impelled with passion, and by folly blind.”’ 


These speculations ran through my ‘mind as I sat 
crouched up behind a folding door in 4 lady’s par- 
lour, overhearing the deliberations of a committee, 
appointed to take into consideration the flagrant at- 
tack upon society, made in your paper a few weeks 
since, by a lady signing herself **‘ Amelia Mentama- 
tor.” 

You may suppose, Mr. Editor, that I felt no little 
sympathy for this young lady, when I reflected upon 
the consequences that would ensue a discovery of 
myself, in the situation I was, and then turned my 
eye to the storm that was brewing for her, as soon as 
her identity should be sufficiently made out. For 
your amusement, and with a hope that it may meet 
Amelia’s eye, and teach her caution, I will give you 
a brief abstract of the proceedings of this committee, 
as far as my agitation at the time would allow me to 
take them down. 

The meeting was organized, by a general inter- 
change of as close attempts to kiss, as the present 
style of bonnets would allow, and a clear and loud 
reading of the offending letter, by Miss Dorothy 
Misanthropos, who, by a unanimous choice, took her 
seat in a big-armed rocking chair, as directress Of 
the meeting. After the letter had been read, and a 
few precious momeats of silence intervened, to give 
the committee time to cogitate, Miss Angelica Vo- 
lululus arose, and with a warmth of expression and 
fluency of tongue that would have done honour to a 


modern senator, stated to the meeting that Miss 
Mentamator had, in her opinion, been guilty of a 
most outrageous and unpardonable breach of modesty 
and becoming decorum, and that she thought it the 
duty of every lady of the community to make exer- 
tions to discover the individual who had perpetrated 


| the foul deed. She concluded, after half an hour’s 


discourse on varioustopics, relevant and irrelevant to 
the subject under consideration, by mentioning, that 
in addition to the flagrant attack upon society con- 
tained in the letter which had been read, there was 
also a most erroneous personation of the gentleman, 
whom they knew visited her ma’s house very 
frequently. Eve Angelica, however, had replaced 
her cherry red lips to their natural position, from 
which they had been started to give emphatic utter- 
ance to this last sentence; a clatter, such an one as 
sure never before was heard, burst from every quar- 
ter of the room to correct the lady in an error into 
which she had fallen, by supposing that the eharac- 
ter of George Lovington was meant for the gentleman 
who visited her ma’s house, and each of a goodly 
number assured her, with solemn, protestation, that 
it was meant for no other person in the world than 
their respective friends—Messieurs So-and-so. 

After the meeting had become somewhat calmed, 
and a tolerable silence—the result of considerably 
less than ‘two hours’ scolding from the lady of the 
big-armed rocking chair—was restored, Miss Serena 
Petruchio arose, and in a grave and dignified manner 
suggested, that the character delineated, was, no 
doubt, ‘*but a sketch from fancy’s pencil;” but that 
she felt it a duty incumbent upon her, from a due 
regard for the character of her sex, to mention, that 
she had indisputable evidence that the letter which 
had been the cause of so much excitement, was not 
the ebullition of a lady’s pen, but the envenomed 
effusions of a certain malicious gentleman, whose 
name many of the committee could find registered 
upon the listof their visitants. This lady occupied the 
attention of the committee, until the singing of the 
tea-kettle advised them that it was time the business 
should be brought to aclose. In a short time, are- 
solution was drawn up, and having been submitted to 
the house, was unanimously adopted—the purport 
| of which was, as far as my memory retains it, that 
the letter of Miss Amelia Mentamator was a slan- 
derous libel upon the manners of society, and a most 
egregiously erroneous representation of the charac- 
ter and intelligence of those who figure therein; and 
that in case, as had been stated, it was written by a 
gentleman, then, to say the least of it, it was the 
heightof impertinence. Upon the servant’s announe- 
ing that tea was waiting, the committee adjourned 
to the tea-table, whilst I, like a poor culprit who 
had just dropped from the second story window of 
his prison house, made the best of my. way out of the 
neighbourhood, pleased that I could once more 
stretch my limbs, without bringing myself into 
danger of punishment therefore. 

Who, thought I, as I wended my way homeward, 
who would not be a George Lovington? To be the 
ward of such fair guardians; to have so many honey- 
flowing tongues, dropping from the white ivory cells, 
words in my praise and language in my defence. 
Who would not be “ next to airy nothingness” to 
gain such favour. Bat for you, Miss Mentamator, 
see what all your philanthropic exertions have done 
for you; you have incurred the high displeasure of 
your sex. You have so violated the decorum of mo- 
desty by your letter, that some even doubt your pro- 
per sex; and would, as Queen Elizabeth once threat- 
ened a worthy bishop, unfrock you for your great 
offending. 


“O femina, quid frustra votis puerilibus optas 
Que non ulla fuit, fertve, feretve dies.” 


“Oh! Amelia, why think with childish hopes to see, 
What neither is, nor was, nor e’er shall be?” 

| Then, tady, be yourself the scholar, and receive the 
instruction of experience. The taste of society is 
too firmly established to be startled by a giant’s 
efforts, much less can we plain mortals hope to stir 
it from its well fixed base. Pile Ossa on Olympus, 
and let Pelion nod his woody head upon them both, 
and still, as futile as were the wars of giants against 
Jupiter’s high throne, in days of old, so will be your 
mightiest effort to stir one pebble from the edifice 
which the bad taste of the present age has erected. 
If the converse of such beings as George Lovington 


them seek in many of your sex a prototype for Lov- 
ington, whilst you, if you still cling to nobler traits, 
seek your company in communion with the master 
spirits that have once lived, though now dead in all 
save the sacred remnants of their earthly labours. 
Read in the inspired line, the burnings of the poet’s 
soul—trace in the steady mien of prose, the out- 
pourings of that friendship you vainly sigh for, and 
when you seek variety from communings with such 
silent spirits, turn to the elect of the present age, and 
with a laughing eye view the mimicry of manhood, 
the contrast which you realize, presents to you. 
Thus will you find it better to withdraw yourself, 
rather than to attempt the withdrawal of so popular 
and numerous a party from the bosom of society; 
and that you will find such a course, as well the hap- 
pier as the surer one, take the assurance of one who 
commends your efforts, although he disparages their 
effect. JAMESCUS. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
MUSICAL NOTIONS. 

I rather guess you needn’t calculate upon my sing- 
ing much, being that I was brought up in a religious 
sort o’ way, and never larnt a song in all my life, 
except a few lines, or thar away, of Old Hundred and 
Yankee Doodle. But I'll tell you a pretty smart 
story about singing, and you know that’s all the same 
as *twar. For all our folks didn’t think it clever for 
me to be a singing of songs, I always had a consider-_ 
able turn for music, and I mind when I used to be 
a driving of the bulls on fa’ther’s farm, in Cennecti- 
cut state, I’d be a keeping time to the step o’ the cre- 
turs by whistling or singing some psalm tune or 
other, pretty much to make ’em get along smart, and 
keep in good heart myself. It aint a bit o’ wonder, 
any way, that I was nat’rally inclined to musical 
querlecues, considering that I was born in a musical 
family, for fa’ther used to blow the fife for our Colo- 
nel’s rig’ment of militia; and mother, she could twist 
around the corner of the most troublesome tune she’d 
amind to. I often heerd her vow that she went to 
old Deacon Thatcher’s singing school a whole quar- 
ter, and used to raise the psalm at meeting whenever 
the leader wa’ant thar of a Sabbath day. Howsom- 
ever, as I was saying, I always had a turn for musical 
notions, though I never know’d a great deal about 
notes, or such like, I used to stay a many a time a 
considerable piece of an hour, on a summer’s eve- 
ning, down at the pond on our farm, paying attention 
to the frogs, that kept a sort 0’ singing society thar, 
and if it hadn’t a been that they didn’t mind their 
tune as well as they’d ought to do exactly, they’d a 
played a consart that no society any whar had ought 
to been ashamed on. When I went to school to 
Ichabod Barnacle, a native of Varmount, in place o’ 
minding my ciphering, I was thumping on the writ- 
ing board and whistling of tunes a’ most the whul 
time, and many a switching I got, 1 calculate, from 
old Ichabod, for he was a eutish sort o’ cretur, and 
watched his boys pretty sharp. 

Being that I thought I war in duty bound to culti- 
vate the musical genus that natur had given me, I 
kept a looking about me for a chance to join some 
sort o’ society whar they practised musical notions 
out of the book, for they’re nation fond of singing all 
about New Haven, and I was born nota great way 
from thar, though I’ve lived a considerable piece in 
York state. But I’d never a right fair opportunity 
to get among a pa’cel o’ scientifieal singers, on ac- 
count, I guess, that they didn’t have any occasion for 
a member that couldn’t sing by rig’lar notes. But 
I wa’ant to be discouraged right away you'll observe. 
So I kept poking around wharever there was any 
singing going on, and was pretty partic’lar to keep 
no company that didn’t have a partiality for music o’ 
some sort. By considerable perseverance I couldn’t 
help, you know, getting pretty well informed in the 
art of managing my breath to advantage; ahd I got 
at last to be counted one o’ the nicest singers in our 
| settlement. I squirmed about among all! the folks 
around thar, till I got on a good footing with most 
0’ the musicians, and I used to make ’em believe 
that I thought ’em all the best singers in the state, 
jist to persuade ’em to practise afore me on account 
that I might be larning of something in the musical 
line myself. Thar war lots o’ folks that I got ac- 
quainted with, that needn’t a been ashamed o” their 
singing on no account, and some on ’em played to 


be uncongenial to your uncultivated intellect, let, 


advantage on several instruments, I’ve always heerd 


it said that folks that’s attached to harmony, in what 
consarns music, never have any thing but discord 
among ’em; being, I’m inclined to guess, that they’re 
a sort o’ jealous of one another, and want to be 
thought superior in their line of business. I used to 
laugh, I swamp, till I most cracked my sides, jist to 
hear how some on ’em would snarl and snap at one 
another, like so many dogs over a bone, whenever 
they got together. They wa’ant all of one notion 
though, and that may account for their being so cross- 
grained to one another. Thar war a little Frenchman 
that made a stagger at singing, and scraped the fiddle 
pretty clever; but whenever he ventures to set up a 
tune on his old gourd, and sing to keep it company, 
it wa’ant in natur, I swan, for any one to keep from 
laughing right in his face. He was such an oddish 
sort of cretur, that I don’t calculate you’ve ever seen 
such another since you war born. His face was as 
yellow as any ra’al Rhode Island cheese, and so 
puckered up and cut into furrows, that it put me in 
mind of a picture of a monkey that used to hang up 
in fa’thers front pa’alor. And then ‘he’d as many 
strange capers as might ’a been plenty for half a 
dozen folks. In addition to him thar wai a consi- 
derable number that wa’ant nat’ral born citizens of 
Connecticut, or I guess of any place. We had an 
Englishman, a Scotsman, an Irishman, and a High 
Dutchman, that belonged to our squad, and only to 
hear ’em a disputing about the quality o’ the music 
that they’d been used to in their own countries, you’d 
a thought they were all distracted. None on ’em 
would give up the point, on no account, that the 
songs of their partic’lar nations were the best com- 
posed that ever been thoughton. The little French- 
man would squirm up his mouth jist as if he’d a 
been eating of persimmons, and yet in such a terri- 
ble passion that you*ve no notion on’t; and he’d swar 
to all nation, and stamp his foot on the floor till the 
whul building shuck, as if they’re had a been an 
arthquake. I aint very smart at mimicking of folks; 
but I’ve often made a many a long laugh, in spite of 
all they could do, when I undertook to give an ac- 
count of the out o’ the way carryings on of the little 
Frexchman. Monsieur, vat is dat you men- 
tion of de excellence of, de song compose in votre 
contree? Pardonnez moi, sair, dat is all one grand 
fable, par ma foi, vat you say on de sujet of de music 
d’Angleterre. Ha! est il possible dat you make a 
one brag of de leete song, de bagatelles vat was write 
by de—comment you call dem, he?——Monsieur Moore 
et Monsieur Byron. Malpeste! vy in de France ve 
’ave von, two, tree, one dozen better poets vat write 
de chansons par excellence. Diable! ve ’ave dans la 
France de song grand, a la militaire ver much better 
den vos petits chansons about de love and de rose, 
and such insignificant ting. Avez-vous tella moi so 
grand auteurs dans la poesie, comme Monsieur Boi- 
lean, Monsieur De Lille, Monsier Voltaire, et d’au- 
teurs so magnificent as dem, he’ Vila you a’ moi, 
parbleu! 


**Bide a wee, chiel,” observed Sawny Fergu- 
son, the Scotsman. ‘‘Ye’re in o’er muckle o’ a 
fasherie aboot your rhymsters in your own land, 
that’s farawor. Bide a wee, lad, an’ eondescend to 
gie your lug to ane wha ken the deeference atwixt 
rhyme an’ reason. Ye’ll na be for conteending that 
the willy wamble stuff, composed by your blethering 
poets, as ye ca’ them, suld be prented in the same 
buik wi’ the deegnified sangs an’ the bonny lilts 0” 
sweet Robin Burns an’ Allen Ramsey, not to meen- 
tion Ossian, the boast 0’ his ain country an’ 0’ a’ po- 
leete leeterature, Hoot awa’ man, ye’re gane clean 
daft, I doot, sin ye’re gain yan gait. Who amang 
a’ your poets, as ye’re fu’ eneugh to ca’ them—who, 
I say, ha’ ye that e’er brought fra’ his noddle sican 
a wonderfu’ production o’ geniusas Tam O’Shanter, 
by our ain Robin, an’? Bruce’s Address, by the same 
peerson? An’ ye’ll na’ deny that Watty Scott’s the 
maist beweetching writer 0’ poetry in a’ these times. 
Ye canna deny that, for a’ your clashing aboot Boo- 
ldo an’ Daleele an’ sic like. na gie a bawbee for 
a hail geeneration o’ sican a aitmail screeblers as thae 
callants. An’as for what my leeft-handed freend 
here, Meester Roastbeef, says anent Moore and Bee- 
ron, an’ a’ that shallow brained gentry, I’se na’ afeerd 
to put ony 0’ our warst rhymsters agin the hail clan 
o’ them, forbye that’s he’s in a wee meestak aboot 
Tammy Moore being @ Sooth Breeton, for ye’ll find 


fea his heestory that he’s maithing but a Heberninn 
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when a’s said an’ dune. Gin ye’ll haud your gab a 
wee, I’ll conveence ye till a demonstration that our 
poets far awa’ exceel baith the tane an’ the tither o’ 
your Eenglish an’ Hebernian musical chiel. Ha’ ye 
e’er heerd a sang 0’ sic muckle deelicate seentiment 
as Jesse o’ Dunblane, by blithe Jamie Tannahill, a 
lad wha is as muckle superior to your daft Beeron, 
as a weel cooket haggis is to a warthless kail runt.” 

The Irishman all the time that the Scotsman was 

a talking kept a screwing up his mouth and making 
such twistical faces, you’d a guessed he was going 

into fits rightaway. At last, I calculate he thought 

that he hadn’t aught to keep quiet any longer a hear- 

ing of his nat’ral country folks talked about that ar 

way, so he stopped the mouth of Sawny at once. 


«“ Be aisy, my darling, with your blarny about Os- 
sian and paple you know nothing about at all at all. 
Would you be after making us baliave that the ould 
fellow that played so swately on his pipes in Lains- 
ter, and that’s in my own little Ireland, was a beg- 
garly bare breeched Highlandman, my jewel? Sure 
dont’ I know, big calf as you are, that you’re making 
a bit of a bull, your own self? For hav’n’t I often 


‘been tould by Phil M‘Goudry, the best piper in all 


the north of Ireland, and by my own father besides, 
that this same Ossian you’re spaking of, was a true 
hearted Irishman? And hav’n’t I heard Phil with my 
own ears striking up many alilt that the ould man used 
to sing to the soulders, jist to plaisé them while they 
were cutting the troats of their inimies, dear? And 
there’s the great hero, that you bare legged country- 
men kape such a hubbaboo about, and make him an- 
swer to the name of Fingal. Botheration! you’ve 
christained him with a praist, by the powers., And 
if you'll ax his father, he’ll tell you that every mo- 
ther’s son of the family was called Mac Coul. And 
wasn’t this same son of his, Fin Mac Coul, general 
of the militia in Lainster; and devil fetch me if his 
own father’s name wasn’t Carval and his grandfa- 
ther’s Oisin, and that’s the same piper that you call 
Ossian, to be sure. And for the matter of your oat- 
mail, do you see, isn’t it better than your could kail 
and your brose, that ant fit to be given to the pigs, 

honey? And you'd be for chating us, would you, with 
your nonsense about your old fiddlers and bagpipes, 

that would be kicked dut of dacent company in Ire- 
land afore they got into it. Why there’s that same 
Phil M‘Goudry, the piper, by St. Patrick he’ll sing 
you a better song than all your good for nothing 
kilted spalpeens could do, for the very sow] o’ them. 

I don’t know any thing about that Byron you’re spak- 

ing of, for I never heard him sing in all my life; but 

if he’s a countryman of my own, I’ll hould a noggin 
of the best farintosh in Ireland, that he’s a better 

singer than all your Ramsays or Tam O’Shanters, 

either. Wouldn’t you baliave it, my jewel, and 

hav’n’t I heard many a swater bit of music at an Irish 

wedding or Ballynahinch fair, than all Scotland and 

England ever laid their eyes on? And if you’ll just 

kape your blackguard tongues awhile, I'll sing you a 

song that’s worth a trip from Dublin to Strabane, any 

time.” 

Pll be twisted if I didn’t begin to calculate that the 
Scotsman had got into a sort of a snarl, by running 
of the Irishman’s folks down, and [ was a looking 
all along, the whul time, for a considerable disturb- 
ance. But just as I thought Sawny would be for giv- 
ing the [rishman a jawbreaker, the High Dutchman, 
Hans Sweitzer, spoke up tolerably brisk, considering 
his big quid of tobacco and his amazing clumsy 
tongue, that was as long as broad, I declare, as the 
one that our old bull Nathan twists around in his 
mouth. 


«Meine gute freunde tich all van pit of a fip, oder 
luge, als ich denke, vas you say apout de boets da. 
De deutche dichter, oder boets, oder de beeples vat 
rides de songs in mein gontree, ish so gut und besser 
als all de verse machers, weder in Ireland oder in 
Scotland. Da ish unser Wieland und Goethe, und 
Glopstock und manche oders vas haben ride so pretty 
songs als never vash in die welt. Zum Henker! for 
vas you gib so viele lobspreche oder praise, vat you 
call, to die Reimschmide order lied machers, order 
boets, und so weiter in your gontrees, any more? Ich 
kan meinselbst, sing one so pretty meddling gut song 
dag vas ride zer Wittenberg in Saxony, by mein 
freund, Dietrich Bitterman, pout his Geliebte, oder 
Schweetheart.” 
And dang my buttons! if the tarnel eretur didn’t 


set his nut crackersa going into such a sort 0’ scram- 
bling, snarly tune, that it put me in mind of our cat- 
tle when they used to be running from the pasture 
field. But presently the whul tole on the society 
got into such a fluster and made such a nation clatter- 
ing, that you’d been most ready to swar all natur war 
a turning in side out, and I’m rather of the opinion 
that there’d a been pretty much of an unpleasant 
taring of garments and bloody noses, but who should 
come in exactly at that very partic’lar time, but 
Squire Bartlett, and he vowed if we didn’t make 
ourselves scarce rightaway, he’d be obliged by vartu 
of his office, to have us brung afore him, on account 
o’ breaking of the peace. So I guess we made tracks 
pretty soon, as you mought calculate, without waiting 
to be notified over again. E. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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THE NEWS. 

We have regular files of London journals by the 
Manchester and the George Canning, from the first 
up to the twenty-third of March. Their contents 
possess more than ordinary interest, and we can only 
regret when poring over them, that a larger por- 
tion of the very interesting debates in Parliament on 
the subject of reform, and in the French Chamber of 
Deputies concerning the policy of that government, 
cannot be transmitted to our columns. The history 
of Europe at this crisis is laden with wisdom, moral 
and political; and the details of the various springs of 
action for the movements on the great chessboard of 
empire, could not but interest and enlighten every 
one who has sympathy in the great struggle for con- 
stitutional rights and human liberty which is at pre- 
sent going on. Our own revolution, the blood which 
was poured out in effecting it, and the valour which 
mingled in that blood, are events in history, the re- 
cording of which is but a circumstance of yesterday. 
It is therefore that in our eyes the struggle abroad 
possesses intense and exciting interest. Even our 
women look eagerly for tidings of the Poles—feel a 
livelier glow stir their blood at their success, and ‘a 
bolder spirit nerve their frames, when their wrongs 
and their efforts to revenge them are detailed. It is 
well that it isso. Blessed above all other nations 
of the earth with a free and republican form of go- 
vernment, prosperous as a nation both in intelligence 
and in wealth, it isa commendable and a humane trait 
of disposition, that we should take deep interest and 
have warm sympathies for a people who are actuated 
by the same spirit, and struggle for the same liberty 
for which our fathers struggled. 


Perhaps there never occurred a struggle which 
challenged the admiration and enlisted the sympathy 
of the American people in a greater degree, than that 
which now impends over Europe. We see the 
whole continent trembling like the ocean at the ap- 
proach of an earthquake, with the coming agitation; 
the spirit of freedom bursting out, time after time, 
at the very foot of the thrones on which despotism 
has so long brooded, and shedding a dazzling glare 
of light over the visible darkness of feudal oppres- 
sion. Never, perhaps, in the annals of the past, has 
occurred a contest so terrible and so general, where 
the moving impulse was abstract justice and the 
rights of man. Never were the fearless, unselfish 
enthusiasm of our better nature, the unshrinking 
hardihood of sight, more grandly exemplified than 
in the present contest. The croaking philosophy of 
those who bewail the degeneracy of the species can- 
not but be checked, when they witness the noble spi- 
rit, the greatness of design and dignity of action now 
exhibited in the land of Koskiusco. <A feeble un- 
armed, undisciplined populace daring to the field the 
frowning autocrat of all the Russias, invoking—not 
with the momentary phrenzy of oppression, but with 
the resolute calmness of determination—a glorious 
death, rather than protracted degradation, displays a 
grandeur of spirit for which we vainly seek a paral- 
lel, save in the days of Regulus and Camillus. Where 
and how the commotion which shak=s the continent 
will terminate, baffles all speculation. But we may 
observe, that in a contest’ between right and might, 
freedom and oppression, the pages of history sanction 
the assertion that there is a presiding arbiter, that 


never sees a virtuous struggle fall. ** Thrice is he 


‘Lords. 


armed that hath his quarrel just.” The spirit of free- 
dom, while it remains unshaken by fear and uncer- 
rupted by fortune, is unconquerable. The brutal 
force of power may sweep over, and for a moment 
bend it to the earth; but no sooner is that force with- 
drawn, than it rises and renews the contest, a con- 
test which, ‘‘though baffled oft, is ever won.” We 
frequently hear the French revolution of ’89, adduc- 
ed to support predictions of the untoward result of 
the present struggle. For ourselves, we cannot think 
the case analagous. So longas that war was a strug- 
gle between slaves and freemen, the result was glo- 
rious. It was not until the character of the contest 
had changed, until the spirit of freedom which had 
so long watched over the French eagle, was driven 
to the banners of her foes, that the result became 
doubtful. Napoleon, the general of the republic, 
was ever a conqueror. Napoleon, the absolute em- 
peror of the French, with almost all Europe in his 
army, became a prisoner and an exile. So may it 
ever be! In the present revolution, however, we 
have no reason to anticipate the horrid results of that 
period, 
‘When France got drunk with blood to vomit crime.” 


The steady advance of intelligence, the general dif- 
fusion of correct principles, of political philosophy, 
have prepared the eyes of the people,newly couched, 
to endure the light of freedom just opened to them. 
The contest may, and no doubt will, be long and 
bloody: but we may naturally indulge the exhilarat- 
ing hope, that, when the clouds have dispersed and 
the storm passed over, day will dawn upon— Europe 
regenerated, 


The subject of parliamentary reform was intro- 
duced upon the floor of the house of Commons, on 
the 21st of March, on the motion for the second read- 
ing of the bill, as proposed by Lord John Russell. 
We have the London Courier of the 22d, containing, 
in the form of a supplement, the whole of the debate 
upon this important and interesting question. When 
the debate closed, the question was taken by the 
fullest house ever known,and decided in favour of the 
bill, by a vote of 302 to 301. The time for going 
into the committee of the whole, was fixed for the Ist 
of April; and we cannot, therefore, expect to hear of 
the decision for a fortnight at least. The London 
Courier of the 21st, the day on which the debate took 
place, has this paragraph: ‘*'The reports which are 
current respecting the reform question, are of a con- 
tradictory nature. One thing, nowever, appears cer- 
tain—if the measure should not be carried, a disso- 
lution of parliament wili immediately take place.— 
For the sake of the country, we still hope that the 
necessity of sucha proceeding, in the present excited 
state of public feeling, may be prevented.” Should 
the bill ultimately fail, che most serious apprehen- 
sions are to be entertained for the peace of Great Bri- 
tain. It will scarcely find sufficient favour with the 


The Russians, at the latest intelligence from Po- 
land, had not made any new attack upon the Polish 
forces. The weather is said to have proved very 
unfavourable.for military operations, the thawing of 
the snow, and the breaking up of the ice in the Vis- 
tula. 

Field Marshal Diebitsch has set at liberty Polish 
prisoners of war; each of them received two ducats 
and a Proclamation to the Poles. 


‘The Governor-General of Warsaw, M. Weyezin- 
ki, and the Vice Governor, Mesiolowki, have re- 
signed. 

A letter from Frankfort, dated March 16, states 
the central force of the Polish army, concentrated 
in the villages westward of Warsaw, at about 36,000 
regulars; 15000 volunteers or irregulars,5000 scythe- 
men, and 66 field-pieces; independent of 10,000 
men, and 12 guns, under General Dwernicki, in the 
waiwodship of Sandomir. 

The same letter says—‘‘It is affirmed, on the best 
authority, that the Russian loss in killed, wounded, 
and missing, since the opening of the campaign, 
amounts to 8000 men, and 13 guns of various calibre. 
The sick are numerous, and are placed at 7000, 
There has been no want of provisions hitherto, and 
by a general order, each man is provided with six 
days’ rations, constantly renewed. 

Of France we have the following notice of a late 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies, in a number of 


the London Courier:— 


The account of the sitting of the French Chamber 
of Deputies on the 18th inst, which we gave yester~ 
day in a second edition, and repeat to-day, as it ap- 
peared in only half our impression, will be read with 
interest. It is now clearly shown that the French 
Ministry are determined to maintain peace, even 
though it be purchased at the expense of consistency 
—for certainly nothing could be more inconsistent 
than the conduct of the French Minister for Forei 
Affairs, who acknowledges, whilst he maintains the 
propriety of preserving peace, and of allowing the 
Austrians to enter Italy, that he had previously de- 
clared to the Austrian Cabinet that France would 
never consent tosuch a proceeding. The mannerin 
which he attempts to excuse this conduct is not very 
creditable tohim. He says that not consenting, and 

oing to war, are different things—in other words, 
that to bully, not to fight, was the policy of the late 
Cabinet. If France did not mean to follow up the 
declaration against Austrian interference, why did 
she presume to meddle at all? It was in the first place 
doubtful whether she had any right to express con- 
sent or dissent on the subject; and M. Sebastiani might 
have been expected toretire from a Cabinet in which 
his colleagues differed so essentially from the view 
which he had taken of the principle of interven- 
tion. By his retirement the appearance of consist- 
ency might have been preserved; but as itis, we do 
not hesitate to say that it hasbeen forfeited. What 
will the French nation think of such a menace, and 
so weak an attempt to excuse its not having been put 
into execution? We know not, but it reminds us of 
a public-house gambler, at the common game of 
‘*Put,” who tries to bully his antagonist into fear, 
and when he finds that he is not to be frightened, 
throws up his own game in despair. 

In a few days we shall be able to form an opinion 
of the effect which the expose of M. Cassimer Per- 
rier will produce on the nation. We expect that it 
will be favourable; for notwithstanding the enthusi- 
asm for war among the lower orders, the respectable 
classes must feel that the true interests of France are 
involved in the preservation of peace, if it can be 
preserved without dishonour; and without an ad- 
mission of weakness, calculated to raise the tone of 
the Cabinets of other countries. With prudence and 
good tact this seems practicable; for, if France 
dreads war, so must Austria, Russia, and Prussia; 
and if the means of France are limited, so are also 
those of other countries, Let them, therefore, en- 
deavour, by mutual concessions and considerations of 
mutual interest, to hasten the period when each may 
disarm, and putan end to that worst of all states—a 


state of peace with the expenses of warlike prepa- 
ration. 


THE TWO PRINCIPLES. 

De Potter’s paper—Le Courrier Des Pays Bays—~ 
contends that the election of a King for Belgium, 
which has occupied and probably continues to occu- 
py the attention of that people and of Europe, is a 
matter of force. ‘* Force,” he continues, ‘‘con- 
structed the political edifice of 1814 and 1815, and 
force in 1830, began its demolition—first in France, 
then in Belgium, afterwards in Switzerland, and last- 
ly in Poland. These two forces have their source 
in two systems of interests, of opinions, and of affec- 
tions, opposed and inimical to each other, and each 
exclusive. They have combatted against each other 
since 1789, with unequal success, but without either 
gaining a victory, so decisive asto prevent the other 
party from rallying. ‘The basis of the first system is 
arbitrary, that of the second is the limitation of 
power, or, in other words, itis the opposition of divine 
right and the sovereignty of the people, of absolute 
power, and of liberty. The contest is, therefore, 
one of principles, and, at the same time, one of in- 
terests—interests which have been born and live 
under the protection of principles. 

“ This contest can only be finally decided by the 
extinction of one of the two principles; or, to speak 
more correctly, the overthrow of one of the two sys- 
tems, of which these principles serve as the basis. — 
To pretend to terminate it, by a durable peace by 
means of the co-existence of both systems, is to run 
after a chimera—it is attempting to unite good and evil 
in one single existence. Napoleon attempted it, and 
failed. Instead of a true peace between the two sys- 
tems, all he obtained was the creation of a third in- 
termediate system; which separated from time to 
time, the hostile systems, but which must be ne- 
cessarily put an end to by being destroyed itself by 
that of the two, with which it has the greatest ana- 
logy. 
doo project, but it was 
useless. ‘The contest was still continued, it is true, 
only in saloons, in temples, in journals, in tribunes, 
but it was not the less animated. Charles 10th at 
length displayed the standard, and the great battle 
has been fought in full day, and in the open field.— 
The French have, after the victory, proclaimed the 
triumph of the popular principle, but they have not 
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sufficiently set aside the principle which they have 


overcome. God forbid that they should be cornpelled 
to combat a second time the system they have so far 
vanquished. 

It would be absurd, therefore, to deny the exist- 
ence of this war between liberty and absolute power, 
or todeny the impossibility of terminating it other- 
wise than by a mortal combat between the two prin- 
ciples. 

‘* No, we shall have only two standards in Europe 
—that of liberty and that of absolute power. We,a 
free people, a people who have destroyed the work 
of absolute power, must not hesitate to place our- 
selves under the standard which guides us to victory. 
We ought, therefore, to adopt the man who would 
fitly represent the Belgic revolution in the great al- 
liance of Nations. Who is thatman? The son of 
Eugene sympathizes with the revolution, with liber- 
ty, and with the Belgic people, whose will would be 
his only title to power; and he would also sympathize 
withthe French people. Let us seek our safety only 
in the sympathy of nations. There is strength, there 
is victory.” 

This doctrine was held before the decision as to 
Nemours, and was intended to operate upon the de- 
liberations of the Belgian Congress. We have quot- 
ed it not so much for its bearing upon the question 
of sovereignty, as: for the exposition which an un- 
compromising republican—for such we have ever 
considered De Potter—has given in clear language 
of the two principles that are now contending with 
each other in Europe, and the final result of which 
contention must be in the ascendency of one to the 
extinction of the other. It cannot be disguised, even 
by the most zealous disciples of a monarchical /orm 
of government, that the shock which was given to 
royalty and its abuses by the French revolution, fol- 
lowed up as it was by similar convulsions in neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, was such as with the lights and 
the disposition which the people now have, can never 
be forgotten in its effects or paralyzed in its exam- 
ple. It was a sudden and overwhelming exposition 
of the minds of the people, with regard to their rul- 
ers and the manner in which they were ruled; and 
the only circumstance to be marvelled at, is the mo- 
deration they exhibited with respect to Charles the 
Tenth and his ministers, and the good nature with 
which they acceded to the proposition for elevating 
to the throne another Bourbon in his place. But 
the career of that prince since such elevation, can 
scarcely be considered satisfactory—he has exhibit- 
ed attachments and sympathies, which at the onset 
he disclaimed, and if we do not mistake the nature 
of the late excitements in Paris, with the motives 
which prompted them, he will be compelled to re- 
tire from the throne, if not with ignominy, at least 
under circumstances discreditable to his character as 
a patriot, and his firmness as a king. 


De Potter is right—the two great principles which 
are in hostility to each other abroad, cannot both tri- 
umph—the thirst for free institutions and liberal go- 
vernment has acquired and is rapidly acquiring 
strength. Monarchs must merge their private jea- 
lousies and take common cause against the ravages of 
republicanism, or they will be compelled to such 
concessions as will render their. thrones mere sha- 
dows, and themselves rather the scorn than the ad- 
miration of their subjects. For what indeed has 
France and Belgium, and for what is Poland about 
to pour out the blood of her besthearts? Surely not 
for a dream—not that the iron rod swayed in the 
hand of one monarch shall be struck from his grasp 
only to be placed in that of another—of another who 
wields it with more clemency, but only more timid, 
has not the nerve or the ferocity of his predecessor. 
Surely the victims of the three days went not forth 
to battle for this. A more elevated—a more enno- 
bling spirit stirred within them; a more glorious pro- 
spective dawned upon their minds. They fought 
for liberty or death, and having died in the arms of 
victory, shall their children be deprived of that free- 
dom for which their fathers fell? 

With the cold blood of calm spectators moving la- 
zily within ue—beyond the reach of blessing or 
danger from the issue, we may talk wisely and well 
of questions of expediency—of the unripe condition 
of the people for a more republican form of govern- 
ment; but men who could have conducted an empire 


which France has been conducted, and with the same 
moderation and success, are worthy of the highest 
destiny—of one far beyond that which has thus far 
been meted out tothem. Poland too—who in this land 
of liberty can look towards Poland but with tears— 
can see the spirit which has been called into action 
by the example of France, and not turn with repro- 
bation upon the part which the French government 
has performed in the hour of her extremity. That 
this lukewarm disregard for the sufferings of a fel- 
low struggler in the cause of liberty, is not enter- 
tained by the people of France, the conduct of La- 
fayette and the address to his countrymen in their 
behalf, framed by a committee of which he was a 
member, sufficiently make manifest. The hearts of 
the French people are with the Poles, and they would 
cheerfully lend them their hands, but the govern- 
ment cries out ** non-intervention,”’ and thus para- 
lyzes their efforts. 


The following article upon French affairs, is from 
Bell’s Weekly Despatch, of March 20:— 


The Paris papers contain accounts of the formation 
of a new and important society in Paris. On pretence 
that the constituted authorities of the country and the 
powers of the general government are not directed 
with sufficient zeal or energy to maintain the national 
sovereignty of July, or to repel foreign aggression, 
an association has been formed to resist the Bourbons, 
The members of this society give their names and 
2d. a month to insure the independence of France, 
and the perpetual exclusion of the fallen dynasty !— 
The class ot persons who will enter this society, the 
increased impulse which it will give to the ultra-li- 
beral projects in the capital, and the dangerous action 
which it will exert, by affiliated coteries, all over 
France, may be inferred from the places to which 
the subscribers are invited to send their signatures, 
and the organs which they will be able to employ in 
disseminating their principles. The offices of the 
Constitutionnel, of the Courier Francais, of the Na- 
tional, of the Journal du Commerce, and of the Tri- 
bune, are fixed upon as the subscription rooms for 
this new universal club. The other ultra-liberal 
journals will follow the example. 

The muster-roll will become nearly co-extensive 
with the number of readers whose passions are in- 
flamed, or whose opinions are directed by the liberal 
press; circulars, addresses, and manifestoes, will 
multiply and find a ready means of extensive propa- 
gation; and in a short time, if the club is not checked 
at its commencement, it may command public opin- 
ion, direct the electoral colleges, domineer over the 
Chamber and possess more power than the Legisla- 
ture and the Crown put together. It is easy to see 
that it will be directed, in the first instance, against 
the Perier Cabinet just formed. This Cabinet is 
already branded with disgrace by the ultra-liberal 
press. We have not witnessed such an unanimous 
chorus of condemnation of any political change since 
the appointment of the Polignac Ministry on the 8th 
of August, 1829, as that which has weleomed M. Ca- 
simir Perier and his friends to office. The Consti- 
tutionnel ** hints at faults, and hesitates dislike;” 
the Courrier Francais boldly announces its distrust 
and aversion; the Journal du Commerce declares open 
hostilities; and the Revolution, the Tribune, the Na- 
tional, and the Globe, foam with absolute rage. 

M. Cassimir Perier is calumniated as the friend 
of the fallen dynasty, and the enemy of the late revo- 
lution. Baron Louis supplies as many weapons 
against himself as he has exhibited inconsistencies in 
politics. M. d’Argout is denounced as the negotia- 
tor between Charles X. and the Hotel de Ville; M. 
Sebastiani is declared as the enemy of liberty, be- 
cause he has refused to declare war against Russia on 
account of the invasion of Poland; and Admiral de 
Rigny is only pardoned for becoming Minister of 
Marine on account of the laurels of Navarino. We 
should predict, that the new Cabinet will be even 
more short lived than the last, unless it changes its 
principles, and yields to the popular current. In or- 
der to put its system to the test, it will be immedi- 
ately called upon to decide on the affairs of Italy. 


Confused accounts prevailed in London, at the 
latest advices, stating that an armistice between the 
Poles and Russians had been agreed upon. 


We learn with pleasure, from our late foreign 
journals, that the author of Vivian Grey, one of the 
most original and successful writers of the times, is 
about to publish a new novel, under the title of the 
**Young Duke.” The scene is said to be entirely in 
England; so that the son of Napoleon is not the hero 
of a work, which will be anticipated with much anxi- 
ety. 


A portrait of Cooper, the American novelist, is to 
embellish the April number of the London New 
Monthly Magazine. The notice in the London pa- 
per which embraces this fact says,—‘‘Among the 
distinguished literary men of the present day, whose 
portraits are now successively appearing in the above- 


through #0 bloody and fiery an ordeal as that through 


mentioned popular periodical, there is not, perhaps, 


any one respecting whom public curiosity is so much 
excited as to the author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘Red Ro- 
ver,’ &c.” This is afar more liberal doctrine, on 
the part of our English contemporaries, than the 
insulting question of ‘Who reads an American 
Book?” 


The thirteenth volume of the Family Library has 
been issued from the press of the Messrs. Harpers 
of New York, and may be had of the booksellers in 
this city. It comprises the second part of the ‘‘His- 
tory of the Bible,” by the Rev. S. R. Gleig. This 
work is admitted on all hands to be deserving and 
valuable, and as the expense of its publication must 
be great, it should be extensively patronized. No 
work that may be purchased at so moderate a rate, 
could, we are confident, be read with more profit 
than this library. 

We learn with pleasure that the Rev. Edward Rut- 
ledge, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Penn- 
sylvania University, was elected President of the 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky, ata 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, held on the second 
inst, 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

We have heard so many complaints arising from 
the want of an annual Register on the plan of that 
published in our sister metropolis, that we were re- 
joiced to find upon our table on Friday, a copy of 
a Pennsylvania State Register, just published by 
Mr. John Conrad of this city, This work appears 
to have improved greatly upon the plan of those 


which have preceded it; and, by a judicious selection 


and skilful arrangement of matter, to have compre- 
hended more information—and generally of a more 
interesting kind—than any which has hitherto ap- 
peared. The articles on the general and state %o- 
vernments are to us peculiarly interesting; and afford- 
ing, as they do, a ready reference for information 
on those subjects, are, to the man of business, the law- 
yer, and particularly the politician, almost invalua- 
ble. The minor articles also, comprising almost 
every thing which can become an object of inquiry, 
are, for the purpose of satisfying questions of daily 
and hourly occurrence, not only in the highest degree 
convenient but well nigh indispensable. The com- 
pilation is evidently the result of great and elaborate 
research; and will no doubt receive, as it assuredly 
deserves, the patronage of the public. We subjoin 
the article on the Treasury Department; not only as 
an interesting specimen of the work, but to show our 
readers the great importance of the office. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The Department was established in 1789. The 
officers then were, a secretary of the treasury, ** to 
be deemed head of the department;” a comptroller, 
an auditor, a treasurer, a register and other officers, 
whose offices have,since been abolished, and a second 
comptroller and four auditers added to the depart- 
ment. There are now employed in the Secretary’s 
office, ten clerks, ‘at an annual charge of $12,550, and 
in the subordinate offices, (exclusive of 800 or 1000 
custom house officers, and a great number of persons 
employed in the land offices, none of whom are ap- 
pointed without his approbation ) 182 clerks at an an- 
nual expense of $180,600, in all 192 clerks at $193,- 
850 per annum. ¢ 

The secretary is to propose plans for the improve- 
ment and management of the revenue, grant warrants 
for money to be issued from the treasury, report es- 
timates of the public revenues and expenditures, su- 
perintend the collection of the revenue, make out 
and record the commissions of all persons employed 
in collecting the public revenue; he shall cause all 
accounts for the expenditure of public monies to be 
settled within the year, unlessit is impracticable from 
the distance of the place where the expenditure oc- 
curs; and in that case, it shall be at fixed periods, to 
be approved of by the President. He shall make no 
contract except under a law authorizing the same;— 
and ‘‘generally shall perform all such servicesrelative 
to the finances as he shall be directed to perform. ”— 
The First Comptroller shall superintend the adjust- 
ment and preservation of the public accounts set- 
tled by the first and fifth auditors, and certify the 
balances to the register; countersign warrants drawn 
by the Secretary; shall direct prosecutions for debts 
dueto the United States; and shall lay before con- 
gress, during the first week of every session, a list 
of such officers as shall fail to make the settlement 
of their accounts required by law. The second 
Comptroller shall superintend the adjustment, and 
certify the accounts settled by the secund, third and 
fourth auditors. He decides on all appeals from the 
decisions of the auditors; registers and countersigns 
all requisitions of the war and navy departments, and 
registers and preserves all contracts and bonds of 
those d nts. 


The Treasurer shall receive and keep the monies 


of the United States, and disburse them on warrants 
drawn by the secretary, countersigned by the proper 
comptroller, and recorded by the register: shall ren- 
der his aecounts to the comptroller quarterly; shall 
lay before congress, on the third day of every session, 
copies of all accounts settled by him with the comp- 
troller, and an account of the treasury. He shall at 
all Limes submit to the secretary or comptroller, the 
inspection of the monies in his hands: and shall give 
bond in the sum of $150,000 for the fidelity of him- 
self and all persons employed underhim. The Re- 
gister shall ee accounts of the receipts and ex 
ditures of all public monies, and of all debts due to 
or from the United States: shall receive from the 
comptroller, all accounts finally adjusted, and pre- 
serve them; record all warrants for the receipt or 
payment of monies at the treasury, certify them and 
transmit to the secretary, copies of certificates of 
balances of accounts adjusted. He has also to pre- 
pare and lay before congress, statistical accounts of 
the commerce of the U. States. The First Auditor 
Shall have charge of all accounts accruing in the trea- 
sury department, certify the balances and transmit 
them to the first comptroller, to whom any person 
dissatisfied with the settlement of their account may 
appeal within six months. The Second Auditor 
shall have charge of all accounts relative to the pay 
and clothing of the army, subsistence of officers, 
bounties, recruiting, prea, military and hospi- 
tal stores, the national armories, and the contingent 
expenses of the war department; and shall certify 
them, &c. to the second comptroller. The Third 
Auditor shall have charge of all other accounts of 
the war department, and certify to the second comp- 
troller. ‘The Fourth Auditor of all accounts relative 
to the navy ae col and certify to the second 
comptroller. ‘The Fifth Auditor of all accounts re- 
lative to the department of state, the ‘post office and 
Indian trade, and shall certify to the first comptrol- 
ler. The auditors are authorized to administer 
oaths in cases whereit is necessary for the due exami- 
nation of accounts. The Commissioner of the Ge- 
neral Land Office makes out and records all patents 
for lands, settles with the secretary of the Treasury, 
the quarterly accounts of the receivers of monies ari- 
sing from the sale of public lands, &c. 

he sums appropriated by law for each branch of 
expenditure in the several departments, shall be sole- 
ly applied to the objects for which they are respec 
tively appropriated, and to no other; but the presi- 
dent may direct a portion of the money appropria- 
ted for the subsistence of the army, for forage, or the 
medical, hospital or quarter-master’s stores, to be 
applied to any other branches of expenditure in the 
war department: or, for provisions, medicine or hos- 
pital stores, repairs of vessels, or clothing, to any 
other branches of expenditure in the navy depart- 
ment; and he may, during the recess of congress, 
directa portion of the monies appropriated for a par- 
ticular branch of expenditure in a department to be 
applied to any other branch in the same department: 
and a special account thereof shall be laid before 
congress during the first week of their next session. 


From a critical examination of the Pennsylvania 
State Register, we are so well assured of its value, 
not only as a work of reference, but as a well digested 
and most extensive mass of information, that we 
would recommend to our friends, (for we understand 
the edition of the present year to be but limited) its 
immediate purchase. 


SELECTIONS. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
From the World of Fashion. 


Evening Dress.—A dress of Bird of Paradise 
coloured tulle, over satin to correspond, corsage cut 
low and square and formed en ceur by a lappel of 
the same material, edged by a rouleau of blue satin 
and bordered by blund lace, a row of which also 
stands up round the bust. Beret sleeve. The skirt 
istrimmed witha wreath of riband to correspond with 
the dress, mixed with blue, it is arranged en tulip- 
pe, and placed just above the knee. The hair is 
dressed very full at the sides of the face, and high 
behind, and ornamented with knots en tulippe to 
correspond with the trimming of the dress. 
Morning Dress.—A high dress of pea-green gros 
de Naples, plain corsage, which is nearly covered 
by a pelerine pointed before and behind, and trim- 
med with black blond lace round the shoulders. The 
collar is square, and has no trimming. Sleeve en de- 
mi gigot, a broad band of dark green velvet goes 
round the bottom, and up the front of the dress; the 
latter part of the trimming is shaped like a sugar 
loaf; the trimming is cut in a very novel manner, at 
the sides. Blond lace cap, trimmed with salmon 
coloured gauze riband and flowers. . 
Hats and Bonnets.—The most novel carriage bon- 
nets are of a changeable gros de Naples, white shot 
with rose colour; the crown is made like groom’s 
cap, the brim of the usual size, finished by curtain 
veil of white blond lace. A plume of rose coloured 
feathers issuing from a meud of cut ribands, is 
placed on one side of the crown in front, and a knot 
of ribands ornaments it behind. 
Out-door Costumes.—-Several Carriage dresses, 
composed of cachemere of gros de Naples, have the 
made tight to the shape, with velvet collars 
and lappels of a large size bordered with narrow 
inted blond lace; the fulness of the sleeve is con- 
fined in four places from the elbow to the wrist, by 
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velvet bands edged in the same manner with lace.— 
The skirt is finished round the border with three 
tucks. } 

The most novel pelisses are composed of reps or 
gros de Naples; the corsage, made in the shawl style, 
nearly covers the bust in front, but cut very deep, 
and in the pelerineform behind. The shall part, and 
the front of the dress, were ornamented on each side 
by three tucks. 

Make and Materials for Ball Dresses.—Crape, 
tulle, gaze de soie, and gaze Donna Maria, areall in 
favour. The corsages are cut very low; the majority 
crape. These are always trimmed en mantille, or 
with blond lace, or else with a single fall a enfant. 
Sleeves are shorter, and those adorned with knots of 
ribands are more in favour. 

Ball Dress Trimmings.—There is a good deal of 
variety in ball dress trimmings; some are of the sim- 
pler kind even for grand parties. We have seen 
magnificent coiffures worn with dresses trimmed 
with, ribands; cotlettes of this kind, however, are 
rare. Among the trimmings that appear to us most 
worthy of notice, is one ona white crape dress, which 
is trimmed round the border as high as the knee, 
with points formed of three ehefs d’or; the rows 
were about an inch distant from each other. The 
ceinture wasa silver band on which is embroidery in 
gold formed points. 


NOVELTIES IN GENTLEMEN’S DRESS 
FOR MARCH. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion. 


The most fashionable colours for dress coats are | P 


blacks and blues; in point of fact there is not any ma- 
terial alteration from that of last month, with the ex- 
ception of the skirts, which are sometimes lined with 
different coloured silks. ‘The collars are rather 
shorter and narrower, and the waist has the advan- 
tage in length, but the hip buttons are rather nearer 
together. Black frocks are a good deal worn, but 
the Brighton Beaver frock is becoming quite gene- 
ral. The most fashionable cut isthe single breasted, 
with velvet facings; it is necessary to bind this cloth 
at all times to give it a finish on the edges, and it is 
equally necessary to line the skirts with silk. 

For waistcoats, a new article in swansdown has 
just made its appearance; it is very fine in texture, 
and the patterns are confined to stars and running 
sprigs. It is a very excellent article, and has the 
merit of being new. . 

Dress waistcoats continue to be made of silk and 
velvet of the most lively patterns, and the greatest 
variety of colours. 

Plain black velvet seems to have made its second 
appearance in the character of morning waistcoats, 
and if it does not come off with applause, it is cer- 
tain, in point of durability, to give satisfaction. These 
are not good waistcoats for tailors, because they will 
last as long as any two or three others. Dress waist- 
coats should be made with a full rolling collar and 
single-breasted, or with small Jappels to turn down 
with a square collar. 

Trowsers.—Last month we had to record the dis- 
appearance of Shepherd’s plaid from the circle of the 
fashionable world, and from the walks of St. James’ 
and Regent-street. From the coarseness of its tex- 
ture, we pees it unfit to rank itself amongst 
the list of fashionable materials necessary for gen- 
tlemen’s trowsers. This stricture has had the de- 
sired effect, for, behold! this very article has return- 
ed again in the-same colours and patterns, but made 
of very fine wool, and by introducing itself under 
the more favourable name of Shepherd’s Plaid Ker- 
seymere, is once more the most -fashionable article 
for morning trowsers. It has, however, a rival in 
the ribbed Cashmere and narrow striped kersey- 
meres, which are very neat and quite new; they have 
not had sufficient time yet to secure their success, 
but they are sure to be worn during May. 

‘_ Pantaloons of white kerseymere are made tight. 
Waistcoats of gold cloth are only worn by dandies. 

Some gentlemen have appeared at the Opera in 
open-breasted coats with velvet lappels. Blue coats 
are remarkably open-breasted. Black silk waist- 
coats, black satin waistcoats achale, with white satin 
lappels, half _ pantaloons made short; some gen- 
tlemen with white satin cravats. 

Black satin cravats tied in front are numerous. 
Those of white spotted muslin are tied in an Ame- 
rican knot, those of clear muslin in a loose knot. 


ee. 


PARIS FASHION, AND FASHION IN PARIS. 


Our mercurial neighbours of the Seine are begin- 
ning to bewail themselves that the Empire of Fash- 
jon ispassing away;—that the brilliant Bird of Pa- 
radise, which has so long made its nest among the 
groves of the Tuileries, and bestowed its gaudy 

lumage on the fair and frivolous of that attractive 
unt, is preparing to migrate. ‘It would be hard 
indeed,” observes a French Journal, ‘if after a 
reign of so many years in our favoured country, the 
decrees of the fickle goddess were to be issued from 
some other ca ital; and where will she find subjects 


© so willing and so able to do justice to their tenor as 


ourselves.” Console yourselves, bright votaries of 
‘Chaussee d’Autin,—despond not, erudite Herbault— 
quench not your forges, glittering Franchet!—Fash- 
ion is as inextricably spell-bound to your altars as 
the lady in Comus to her chair: ; 

“ She cannot quit her place of birth, 

She may not breathe on other earth!” 

These lamentations are, however, somewhat jus- 

tified by the stagnant dullness of the fashionable 
world of Paris at the present juncture. Although 


the winter is half over, the carnival has vainly flung 
its cap and bells on high as a signal to the reviving 
gayety of the metropolis. The coteries of the last 
ten years are completely broken ups nor can new 
ones be organized in a day, to supply their place.— 
The amiable Duchesse de Berri and her brilliant sa- 
tellites,—the numberless illustrious families depen- 
dent for existence on the royalist party, who were 
wont to pay the royal benevolence with solid hospi- 
tality as well as empty thanks, and, though last, cer- 
tainly not least, the attractive circle of English fash- 
ionables resident in Paris for many seasons past, are 
completely dispersed and superseded. Nor has the 
new regime opened auspiciously for the re-establish- 
ment of the reign of Fashion. The King and the 
Queen are at once truly and affectedly simple and 
frugal in their habits; and the misfortunes of Lafitte 
have materially affected the state of the ascendant 
party; while politics, like a band of Furies let loose 
on society, rage from house to house, and overpow- 
er, by their ravings, all the gentle nothings so dear 
to the hearts and ears of the Parisians. 

A ball, however, has been recently given (to which 

we refer elsewhere) — some hope that the 
torpor so much lamented is likely to experience a 
thaw. The fashionable delles have been cheered by 
the auspicious spectacle of dresses of white crape 
embroidered in stripes or columns of gold, formed 
of wreaths and flowers in dead and bright lama. 
Those of pink crape were adorned in a similar man- 
ner with silver embroidery; while others of a very 
ale saffron were trimmed with bouquets of embroi- 
dered violets disposed at the top of the biassed hem. 
Branches of lilac were.introduced on dresses of white 
gauze, with bunches of batons flowers in the hair to 
correspond. 
The bodies of these ball-dresses are, we find, still 
worn a la Sevigne, and the beret sleeves similar to 
those of last season, surmounted by a blonde man- 
tilla. Dresses of dark blue velvet are assumed by 
the chaperons; with a blonde hat turned up on one 
side, and two long undressed white ostrich feathers. 
Pearls are usually worn with this costume. 

The style of trimming black velvet, and other 
morning bonnets, is completely changed. Instead of 
the wide, scattered bows of riband, aw moulin vent, 
they are compressed into the form of a cockade, with 
cuteends; or worn en cogur round the crown. When 
flowers are introduced to ornament a silk or satin 
bonnet, they consist in a simple bouquet placed close 
to the crown above the left ear; and scarcely larger 
than the nosegay worn in the hand or bosom with an 
evening costume. acne are completely out of date; 
but evening hats of coloured velvet are ornamented 
with three uncurled feathers of the same colour, 
slightly tipped with black. A great variety of rib- 
ands are now made, for winter use, of summer co- 
lours variegated with black patterns. —London Court 
Journal, 


From the Supplement to Grimshaw’s History. 
VISIT OF LAFAYETTE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Not inferior in interest to the presidential election 
was the visit of General Lafayette to the United 
States, in the year.1824, His participation in the 
revolutionary contest, has already formed a promi- 
nent subject of this history; and his independent con- 
duet during the revolutionary struggle in his native 
country, and subsequent imprisonment at Olmutz, 
have been noticed in our history of France. 
In 1823, he made known his intention of visiting 
America. On being apprized of this, congress pass- 
ed a resolution, expressing a grateful recollection of 
his services, and requesting the president to offer a 
‘pow ship, for his accommodation. Lafayette, 
owever, preferred a private vessel; and, having en- 
gaged a passage in the Cadmus, under the command 
of captain Allen, he sailed from Havre, on the thir- 
teenth day of July, and arrived in the harbour of New 
York, on Sunday the fifteenth of August, 1824, ac- 
eompanied by his son, Mr. George Washington La- 
fayette, and his secretary, Mr. Levasseur. 
In visiting America, almost Half a century fromthe 
period of his military career, and, at the age of 
sixty-seven, Lafayette could hope to meet few of his 
former associates in arms. Most of them had found 
rest in the silent grave. A new generation had risen 
to manhood; a new army had recrimsoned with their 
blood, that soil which he had assisted to set free; and 
a third generation were springing up, ready to fight 
again in the fields of their father’s glory. He ex- 
pected to pass silently and von eA, amongst the 
tombs of his patriotic comrades, and, asa stranger 
amongst their descendants, with the occasional satis- 
faction of taking an old fellow-soldier by the hand. 
He was equally surprised and delighted, on his ap- 
proach to the American shores. History furnishes 
no record of an individual receiving so universal and 
spontaneous a demonstration of respect. Atthe en- 
trance of New York bay, he was received by Gover- 
nor Tomkins; and, on his landing, was conducted to 
the residence of that gentleman, on Staten Island.— 
The next day preparations were made for his recep- 
tion in the city. Business was suspended, and at an 
early hour the inhabitants were in motion, to witness 
the landing of the illustrious guest. The ringing of 
bells, the roar of cannon, the waving of the national 
flag, and the parade of the military, proclaimed it a 
day of universal joy. The numbers collected on this 
Occasion, were estimated to be not less than fifty 
thousand. At ten o’clock in the morning, a steam- 
boat, manned by two hundred Americans, and deco- 
rated with the flags of the various nations whose ships 


were in the harbour, set off for Staten Island, aceom- 


panied by six other steam-boats, crowded with pas- 
sengers, and enlivened by bands of martial music. 
The committee of arrangements, the officers of the 
United States army and navy, the general officers of 
the New York militia, and the committee of the Cin- 
cinnati society, proceeded to the island, and received 
the general on board. Attwo o’clock, he landed at 
the battery, where he was received by a salute from 
the military, accompanied by the reiterated cheers of 
the immense concourse of citizens assembled to bid 
him welcome. 

Lafayette remained in New York four days, visit- 
ing the public places, and receiving the congratula- 
tions of the people. Thence, he proceeded to Bos- 
ton, in a splendid carriage provided by the corpora- 
tion, and attended by four aldermen of the city, 

At day-break, on the morning of the twenty-fifth 
of, August, he was awoke by the sound of martial 
music: it proceeded from the band of the light in- 
fantry, which was ot manceuvring in front of 
hischamber windows. The sight of the uniform of 
this company deeply affected the general: he could 
not withhold his eyes from it, and every moment ex- 
claimed, ‘*My brave light infantry! Such was their 
uniform! Whatcourage! What resignation! How 
much I loved them!” At this instant, the governor’s 
aid-de-camp introduced a man, still young, but of a 
melancholy aspect. He carried in his hand a sword 
which he presented to the general. ‘*Do you know 
this sword?” said he. ‘I perceive, at least,” said 
the general, ‘‘that it strongly resembles those which 
I brought from France, to arra the sub-officers of my 
light infantry.” ‘‘Itisoneofthem. My father re- 
ceived it from your hands: it has served gloriously 
in gaining our independence. He religiously pre- 
served itin memory of his general, and would have 
been happy to have presented it to you himself: the 
day before yesterday, he still hoped to do so, and 
this hope softened his last moments: on that day, he 
died! He has not bequeathed me wealth; but has 
left me this sword, which will be the most precious 
of legacies, if you sanction his gift.” While he was 
speaking, the general had taken the sword, and ex- 
amined it with interest: he returned it to him imme- 
diately, saying, ‘*Take it: guard it carefully, in or- 
der that it may, in your hands, be used to preserve 
the rights it has so gloriously contributed to acquire 
in the hands of your father!” The young man re- 
ceived the sword with joy, and left the room, pro- 
nouncing, with tenderness, the name of Lafayette 
and his father. 

His tour, eastward, as far as Portsmouth; south- 
ward, as far as New Orleans; and westward, to St. 
Louis, in the state of Missouri; and back to Boston, 
by the way of Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Ro- 
chester, Schenectady, Utica, Troy, and Albany—a 

journey of more than five thousand miles—was every 
where signalized by the same enthusiastic attentions 
and congratulations. Welcome Lafayette! Health, 
happiness, honor, and long life to the Nation’s Guest, 
resounded from every quarter of the union. 

At Hartford, in Connecticut,. he was conducted, 
with great pomp, to the Capitol, where he was re- 
ceived by Governor Wolcott, who addressed him in 
the name of the state. The assembly could scarcely 
retain their emotion, when the venerable General 
Wadsworth entered, bearing the epaulettes and scarf 
worn by Lafayette at the battle of Brandywine, where 
he was wounded—the scarf still retaining traces of 
his blood. They had been given to General Swift, 
after the peace; and his family had carefully pre- 
served them in memory of him by whom they had 
been worn, and the cause which he had defended. | 

After his return to New York, he dined with the 
French residents of that city, who wished to cele- 
brate the forty-seventh anniversary of the battle of 
Brandywine. The dinner was prepared at the Wash- 
ington Hall, and this patriotic family festival was 
marked by a character not less happy than original. 
Qn the table, of ample breadth, there was exhibited, 
in relief, a plan of the great canal, whiclt unites lake 
Erie with the Atlantic. This novel species of chart, 
extended the length of sixty feet: limpid water filled 
the canal, which was bordered with a verdant sod, 
imitating meadows; in the midst of which, were mo- 
dels of houses, trees, and animals. Bridges beauti- 
fully crossing the stream; masses of rock, under 
which the canal passed; and forests through which it 
gracefully meandered, all combined to complete this 
unique masterpiece of typography; while, over the 
centre of the table, there appeared, in continual ro- 
tation, an artificial sun. 

On his approach to Baltimore, La Fayette was in- 
vited to enter fort McHenry. A salute of cannon 
announced the joyful event to the inhabitants of that 
patriotic city; who crowded forth to meet him, and 
covered the long peninsula which extends from the 
city to the fort, between the two “pm formed by the 
river Patapsco. On the parade of the fort, were as- 
sembled a great number of old revalutionary officers 
and a detachment of infantry, which by opening their 
ranks, allowed to be seen behind them, the Tent of 
Washington. If, at this sight, General Lafayette 
was affected by, various emotions, his son was not less 
moved, in once more beholding the person who had 
conceived the happy and noble idea of bringing it to 
aid in the solemnities of that interesting day. Mr. 
Custis, the author of this delicate attention, is the 
nephew of general Washington; with whom Mr. 
George Lafayette passed two years of his youth, un- 
der the hospitable roof of Mount Vernon; during 
the imprisonment of his father at Olmutz. 

On the seventeenth of October, the nation’s guest 
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embarked in a steam boat at Ale ria, accompa- 
nied by the secretary of war, Mr. oun; the com- 
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mander-in-chief, general Macomb; anda large num- 
ber of other officers and citizens. ‘Two hours after. 
wards, the guns of fort See announced that 
they were-approaching the last abode of the father of 
his country. At this solemn signal, responded by 
the plaintive strains ofa military band, Lafayette and 
his friends ascended to the deck: the venerable de- 
mesne of Mount Vernon was before them; and an 
involuntary and spontaneous movement made them 
kneel. They landed in boats, and trod upon the 
ground, so often pressed by the feet of Washington. 
A carriage received general Lafayette; and the other 
visiters silently ascended the precipitous path which 
led to the solit habitation of Mount Vernon. 
Three nephews of general Washington conducted 
Lafayette, his son, and M. Levasseur, to their uncle’s 
tomb. Ina few minutes afterwards, the cannon of 
the fort, thundering anew, announced that Lafayette 
rendered homage to the ashes of Washington. The 
tomb of the citizen-hero is starcely perceived amidst 
the sombre cypresses by which it is surrounded:—a 
vault, little elevated and sodded over; a wooden door 
without inscriptions; some withered and some green 
garlands; indicate to the traveller who visits this spot, 
the place where rests in peace the mighty arm which 
broke his country’s chains.—As they approached, 
the door was opened; Lafayette descended alone in- 
to the vault, and after a few minutes, re-appeared, 
with his eyes overflowing with tears. He took his 
son and his secretary by the hand, and led them into 
the tomb, where by a sign, he indicated the coffin of 
his father’s friend, along side of which was that of 
his companion in life, united to him for ever in the 
grave. They knelt reverentially near his coffin, 
which they saluted with their lips; and, rising, they 
threw themselves into the arms of Lafayette, and 
mingled their tears with his. , 

The general next proceeded to Yorktown, in or- 
der to celebrate the anniversary of the surrender of 
lord Cornwallis. 
of that place, the governor of Virginia and council, 
chief-justice Marshall, and a large number of officers 
of the army; and was conducted, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, to the head-quarters prepared 
for him;—in the very house inhabited by the British 
commander, during the siege of Yorktown, forty- 
three years before. 

Yorktown, which has never recovered from the 
disasters of the revolutionary war, its unhealthy si- 
tuation having prevented the access of new inhabi- 
tants, appeared, from its actual condition, very pro- 
perly adapted to the celebration which was to take 
place on the following day:—houses in ruins, black- 
ened by fire, or pierced by bullets; the ground co- 
vered with fragments of arms, exploded shells, and 
overturned gun-carriages; tents, grouped or scatter- 
ed according to the nature of the ground; small pla- 
toons of soldiers, placed at various points:—all con- 
veyed the idea of acamp, hastily formed near a vil- 
lage which had been taken and occupied after an ob- 
stinate battle. The manner in which the party were 
lodged, tended to strengthen the allusion. A single 
bed was prepared for general Lafayette; while all 
who accompanied him—officers, generals, and the 
governor—threw themselves, at random, on mat- 
trasses or straw, in the half open and unfurnished 
apartments. 

At day-break, on the nineteenth, ithey were awoke 
by the cannon thundering from the pe. calling the 
surrounding troops to arms. Layfayette, accompa- 


‘nied by the committee of arrangement, proceeded to 


Washington’s marque, which had been carried with 
them; where he received the officers from the differ- 
entregiments. At eleven o’clock, the troops arriv- 
ed at the head-quarters, and a few moments after- 
wards they marched to conduct general Lafayette 
under a triumphal arch, erected over the site of the 
English redoubt which he had stormed at the head 
of the American troops commanded by him durin 
the siege. His march was now continued Gouek 
a double row of ladies, whose vivid joy and elegant 
costume singularly contrasted with the warlike ar- 
rangements seen around. He was received under 
eneral Taylor; who, after 
the several corps had taken the places assigned to 
them, commenced an eloquent address, in which he 
developed the motives of American enthusiasm and 
gratitude, towards Lafayette. 

After this ceremony, all the troops defiled before 
Lafayette, and his party returned to Yorktown, 
where they passed the remainder of the day in fes- 
tivity. 

An incident, remarkably singular in its character, 
augmented the interest of this patriotic celebration. 
We have already stated, that general Lafayette, on 
arriving at Yorktown, established his head-quarters 
in the same house in which lord Cornwallis had re- 
sided, forty-three years before. When examining 
the cellars, in order to finda proper place for the 
provisions, some of the servants discovered, in a re- 
mote @orner, a Spe chest: its weight and apparent 
antiquity excited their curiosity ; opened it, and 
were tly astonished to mh be it filled with 
candles, blackened by time. By af inscription on 
the lid, it was found that they formed part of the 
British commander’s stores during the siege. They 
immediately made the discovery known in the house, 
and the intelligence speedily reached the camp. 
Shortly afterwards, all the candles were removed, 
lighted, in a circle, in the centre of the 
camp, where the ladies and soldiers danced during 
the evening. A ball, at Yorktown, in 1824, by the 
light of lord Cornwallis’s candles, appeared so plea- 
sant an occurrence to the old revolutionary soldiers, 
that, notwithstanding their great age, and the fa- 
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tigues of the day, most of them were unwilling to 
retire, until the candles were entirely consumed. 

At Washington, on the tenth of December, Lafay- 
ette was introduced by a committee, consisting of one 
member from each state, into the hall of the house 
of representatives, where the speaker, in the name 
of the whole people of the United States, bade hima 
cordial welcome. The general replied in language 
expressive of a deep sense of gratitude for the distin- 

ished honor. Congress, however, could not satisfy 
Seinesbves, or do justice to the public feeling, with- 
out giving their illustrious guest a more substantial 
token of the nation’s gratitude. Froro the sacrifices 
made by him to the American cause, and the confis- 
cations of his property by the revolutionists in his 
own country, Lafayette had become poor. A nume- 
rous family depended on him for support, and he had 
not the means of maintaining them in the style which 
their rank in society required. In his message at the 
opening of the session, Mr. Monroe noticed, 1n ap- 

ropriate and affectionate terms, the arrival of La- 
Fayette; and recommended to congress that, ‘* consi- 
dering his very important services, his losses, and 
sacrifices, such provision should be made, and ten- 
dered to him, as would correspond with the senti- 
ments, and be worthy the character of the American 
people.” 

A committee of the senate, to whom the subject 
was referred, reported two resolutions; one grant- 
ing him two hundred thousand dollars in money; 
the other, a township of six miles s uare, of any ct 
the unappropriated lands which the President should 
direct. 

These resolutions, after encountering some oppo- 
sition, on the ground that there were meritorious of- 
ficers, citizens of the United States, now living in 
poverty and dependence, whose services were unre- 
warded, passed both houses by large majorities, and 
were presented to the general by a joint committee, 
accompanied by a complimentary address. — 

The fifteenth of March was the day appointed to 
receive the illustrious visiter at Charleston. Among’ 
the various corps which left the city to meet the ge- 
neral, there was one which particularly attracted his 
attention. Its uniform was precisely similar to that 
worn by the national guard of Paris, at the time of 
the French revolution. The language in which the 
men composing this corps sounded their vivas when 
Lafayette passed before them, proclaimed that they 
were #renchmen; and he experienced pleasing emo- 
tions on hearing his countrymen unite their voices 
with those of liberty and gratitude. ; 

On the twenty-ninth of March our interesting tra- 
veller bade adieu to the citizens of Milledgeville, and 
continued his route south, accompanied by the aids- 
de-camp of Governor Troup. ‘To enter the state of 
Alabama, they had to traverse that vast territory which 
separates it from Georgia, and is inhabited by the 
Creek nation, a people whom civilization has blight- 
ed with some of its vices, without having been able 
wholly to win them from the habits of a wandering 
and savage life. 

The first night after their arrival amongst the Creek 
nation, they passed at the residence of the Indian agent. 
The general had been expected the evening before 
by about a hundred Indians, amongst whom the name 
of Lafayette had existed, by tradition, for half a cen- 
tury; but the delays he had experienced in his pro- 
gress, had exhausted their patience, and they had 
gone to prepare for his reception at another place.— 
On the third evening, the travellers arrived at a rest- 
ing place, eonsisting of a — of cabins, constructed 
of logs, and covered with bark. The owner was an 
American, whom a reverse of fortune had compelled 
to seek refuge there, where he carried on a lucrative 
trade with the Indians, by exchanging imported mer- 
chandise for furs. ‘Two Indians were seated before 


on the hearth, and evening having commenced, the 
whole building was illuminated by the flame of the. 
burning pine wood. ‘The furniture consisted of two 
beds, a table, and some rude chairs; while wicker- 
baskets, fire-arms,and bows and arrows, with a violin, 
were hanging against the walls. ‘The whole arrange- 
ment indicated the habitation of a man ina half civi- 
lized state. Hamley’s companion took down the vio- 
lin; and, handling the instrument with vigour, rather 
than with lightness and grace, played some fragments 
of Indian airs, which induced a desire of dancing, in 
Hamley; but, whether from courtesy, or froma wish 
of inducing a comparison which would result to his 
own credit, he begged usto begin. The grave Ame- 
ricans who accompanied me, excused themselves. 
Being younger, or less reserved, I did not wait for a 
second invitation, and executed,some steps of our na- 
tional dances. This was all that Hamley desired.— 
He threw off every thing that might embarrass him, 
seized a | shawl, and triumphantly sprang into 
the centre of the apartment; as,if he would say, it is 
now my turn. His first movement slow and unim- 

assioned, gradually became animated; incomparably 

older and more expressive than those of our opers- 
dancers, they svon became so rapid, that they could 
scarcely be followed by the eye. Inthe intervals, or 
when he intermitted for breath, his steps softly beat- 
ing time to the music; his head gently inclined, and 
gracefully following the movements of his plidht 
body; his eyes sparkling with an emotion which red- 
dened the coppery hue of his complexion; the cries 
that he uttered when he awoke from this reverie, in 
order to recommence his rapid evolutions; produc- 
ed a most striking effect upon us, which it is impos- 
sible to describe.” 

They would willingly have remained several days 
as the guest of Hamley, and his companion in the 
chase, but they were obliged, on the next day, to con- 
tinue their route. During their progress, they meta 
young Indian chief, who, like Hamley, had been edu- 
cated in the United States. He was about 28 years of 
age, of a middle height; but the symmetry of his limbs 
was perfect, his countenance noble, his expression was 
mournful; when not speaking, he fixed his large dark 
eyes, shaded by a heavy brow, mournfully on the 
ground. When he told them that he was the eldest 
son of McIntosh, they could notrecall, without emo- 
tions of sorrow, the imprecations which they had 
heard uttered against this ehief, on the preceding 
day. His mind had been cultivated, at the expense 
of his happiness. He appreciated the real situation 
of his nation. He saw it gradually become weaker, 
and foresaw its speedy destruction; he felt how much 
it was inferior to those by which it was surrounded, 
and saw that it was impossible to reclaim his people 
from their wandering mode of life. Their vicinity 
to civilization, had been of no benefit to them; it had 
only been the means of introducing vices to which 
they had formerly been strangers. He appeared to 
hope, that the treaty which was to remove them to 
another and a desert country, would re-establish the 
ancient organization of the tribes, or at least preserve 
them in their present state. vr 

They at length arrived on a large plain, around 
which were situated about a hundred Indian huts, 
crowned by the rich verdure ofa dense forest. One 
house was distinguished for its greater size: it was 
the habitation of the American agent. All the men 
were assembled, divested of a part of their dress, 
their faces painted in a grotesque manner, and some 
wearing feathers in their hair, as a mark of distine- 
tion. ‘They announced that there would be a mock 
fight, in honour of their white father. ‘They separa- 
ted into two divisions, and formed two camps, at the 
two extremities of the place, appointed two leaders, 
and made preparations for a combat. Each party 
endeavoured to drive a ball beyond a certain mark; 


his door,—one young, the other walddlo-egod,—vagn’ that which could attain this object seven times, 


both remarkable for the symmetry of their form.— 

They were dressed in a short frock, ofa light mate- 

rial, fastened around the body by a wampum belt.— 

Their heads were wrapped with shawls of brilliant 

olor leggings of buckskin reached above the 
nee. 

On the approach of the general, they arose, and 
saluted him; thre youngest, to his great astonishment, 
complimenting him in very good English. He had 
amas his youth ata college in the United States; 

ut had withdrawn several years before, from his 
benefactor,,to return amongst his brethren, whose 
mode of life he preferred to that of civilized man. 
The general questioned him much, as to the state of 
the Indian nations. When the recent treaty with the 
United States was mentioned, his countenance be- 
came severe, he stamped upon the ground, and pla- 
cing his hand upon his knife, murmured the name of 
MelIntosh, in such a manner as to make the hearers 
tremble for the safety ‘of that chief.—** McIntosh,” 
exclaimed he, ‘thas sold the land of his fathers, and 
sacrificed us all to his avarice. The treaty he has 
concluded in our name, it igsimpossible to break— 
but the wretch!” He Stopiie, on making this vio- 
lent exclamation, and soon afterwards quietly began 
some other topic of conversation. 

‘* Hamley, (the name of this young Indian, ) re- 
lates the historian of this celebrated journey, ‘ in- 
vited us to his house, which he pointed out, on the 
slepe of a hill, at a little distance. Two of the 
vernor’s and myself, aceepted the in- 
vitation, and followed the two Indians. On our route 

they showed us a piece of inclosed ground, filled 
with deer and fawns, which they called their reserve, 
and which supplied them with ee when unsuccess- 
ful in the else. Hamley’s cabin adjoined this en- 
closure. «We entered it. There wasa large fire 


would be the victor. In the midst of one of these 
ty tage while all the players were bent around 
the ball, an Indian detached himself from the group, 
to some distance, returned in arun, sprang into the 
air, and, after making several somersets, threw him- 
self upon the shoulders of the other players, leaped 
into the circle, seized the ball, and, for the seventh 
time, cast it beyond the mark. This player was 
M’lntosh. ‘The victory was obtained by the camp, 
which he commanded: he advanced to receive the 
congratulations of the strangers, under shouts of ap- 
plause from a part of the Indian women, while the 
wives of the vanquished were endeavouring to con- 
sole them. 

When the travellers were ready to resume their 
journey, young M’Intosh re-appeared, dressed as a 
European. He requested permission to accompany 
the general to Montgomery; whither, he wished to 
carry his brother, a youth about ten years of age, in 
order to place him under the care of a citizen of Ala- 
bama, who had generously offered to provide for his 
education. The general. consented, and they all 
seb ee towards a tavern, situated on the banks of 

chee Creek. They crossed Line Creek on the third 
of April; and the same day, general Lafayette was 
received at Montgomery, by the inhabitants of that 
village, and the governor of Alabama. ‘They pass- 
ed the next day at the village, and left it on the, 
morning of the fifth; after a ball, at which they had the 
pleasure of seeing Chilli M’Intosh dance with seve- 
ral beautiful women, who doubtless had little idea 
that they were dancing with a savage. 

The parting of Metutosh, from the general, was 
a melancholy scene. He ap d overwhelmed 
with inauspicious forebodings. ‘Having bidden 
adieuto the oO and his son,” says M. Levasseur, 
‘the met me in yard. He stopped, placed 


my right arm on his, and, a his left towards 
heaven,—‘Farewell!’ saidhe. ‘Always accompany 
our father, and watch over him. I will pray to the 
Great Spirit also to watch over him. and give hima 
speedy and safe return to his children in France. 
His childrenare our brothers: he is our father: I 
hope that he will not forget us.’-—His voice was af- 


lemnity to his farewell, with which | was deeply 
moved. I wished to reply, but he quitted me very 
hastily, and disappeared. 

On the twenty-ninth of April, 1825, general La 
Fayette arrived at St. Louis. ‘This city, now one of 
the great emporiums.of the west, was founded in the 
year 1763, by Mr. Augustus Choteau, afterwards an 
officer in the revolutionary war, and a companion In 
arms of La Fayette at the capture of Yorktown. It 
was at the house of his son, Mr. Peter Choteau, that 
the nation’s guest now partook of the feast of repub- 
lican gratitude. On his way thither, La Fayette was 
surprised at the singular manner in which some of 
the houses, apparently the most ancient, were con- 
structed. They agegpne | consisted of only one 
story, surrounded by a gallery, covered with a wide 

rojecting roof. Formerly, the basement was not 
inhabited, and the stair-way neg to the upper 
story was moveable at pleasure. ‘This precaution 
was used by the first inhabitants of the place, for the 
purpose of guarding against the insidious nocturnal 
attacks of the Indians, who saw with jealousy the 
white people making permanent settlements amongst 
them. When St. Louis, then a feeble village, pass- 
ed under the Spanish authority, the neighbouring 
Indians were still sonumerous and enterprising, that 
the inhabitants could scarcely resist them, or even 
venture abroad. It is related, that, in 1794, an In- 
dian chief entered the town, with a portion of his 
tribe, and, having demanded an interview, spoke as 
follows: ‘* We come to offer you peace. e have 
made war against you for a great many moons, and 
what has been the result?—Nothing.—Our warriors 
have used every means to fight with yours, but you 
will not, and dare not meet us! You are a pack of 
old women! What can be done with such people, 
since they will not fight us, but to make peace’ I 
come therefore to you, to bury the hatchet, brighten 
the chain and open a new communication with you.” 

Amongst the thousands that welcomed La Fayette 
at Cincinnati, was an old German female, who was 
one of the first human beings he saw on leaving the 
prison of Olmutz, and who then presented him all 
she had to give,—a cup of milk and a three france 
piece for his journey. Poverty had driven this kind 
hearted woman from her humble habitation near that 
prison, to the banks of the Ohio; where she now 
enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of greeting him who 
had once been the object of her compassion and 
charity. 

After making a second visit to Boston, in order to 
witness the laying of the corner stone of a monument 
at Bunker’s Hil, erected in commemoration of the 
battle fought there, on the seventeenth of June,1775, 
just half a century before, General La Fayette re- 
turned to Washington, preparatory to leaving the 
United States; and became a guest of Mr. Adams, at 
the presidential mansion. On Thursday, the seventh 
of September, 1825, he took an affectionate leave of 
the president, and numerous citizens assembled on 
the occasion; on the same day, he was conveyed 
from the city in the steamboat Mount Vernon, and 
went on board the newly built frigate Brandywine, 
which had been named in honour of the battle ground 
where he had ghed his first blood for American in- 
dependence, and prepared for his accommodation. 
The vessel sailed on the following day; and on the 
eighth of October, after a short but boisterous pas- 
sage, arrived at the port of Havre, in France. 

The last act of La Fayette, before his departure 
from America, strongly evinced the goodness of his 
heart. Having heard that general Barton, an old 
fellow-officer of the revolution, was imprisoned, 
for debt, in ajail in Vermont, where he had lain for 
thirteen years, he addressed a letter to a friend, en- 
closing a draft for the amount, and requesting his 


discharge. 


From the Journal of Health. 
APRIL. 


‘“< Apri,” says the author of the Mirror of the 
Months, ‘*is spring—the only spring month that we 
ossess—the most juvenile of the months, and the 
eminine—the sweetest month of all the year; partly 
because it ushers in May, and partly for its own 
sake, so far as any thing can be valuable without re- 
ference to any thing else. It is to May and June 
what ‘sweet fifteen’ in the age of woman, is to pas- 
sion-stricken eighteen and perfect two-and-twenty. 
It is worth two Mays, because it tells tales of May in 
every sigh that it breathes and every tear that it lets 
fall. It is the harbinger, the herald, the promise, 
the prophecy, the foretaste of all the beauties that are 
to follow it—of all, and more—of all the delights of 
summer and all the pride, pomp and circumstance 
of glorious autumn. It is fraught with beauties that 
no other month can bring before us, and 


‘It bears a glass which shows us many more.’ 


Its life is one sweet alternation of sighs and tears, and 
sighs and smiles, till it is consummated at last in the 
open laughter of May.” 

With all due deference to the taste of him who 
thus haldsup the Mirror of the Months, we do think 
that.he has grossly flattered April. Whatever may 


.be.its charms in Italy aud southern Europe, it puts on 


a most vexatiously changeable face in England, and 
in the section of the United States in which we now 
write. Like ‘sweet fifteen’ indeed! Is it in the ra- 
pid alternation of sunshine and shower, as of smiles 
and tears—at one time inviting us to expose our 
breasts to the mild southern breeze, redolent of sweets, 
and ina brief space clouded and storming with all 


fected, his countenance sad, and the rays of the moon | the spite that Eurus and Boreas can impart? chilling 
falling obliquely upon his dark visage, gave @ so-| us through, and casting a withering damp over our 


expanding hopes. “The promise and the prophecy’ 
forsooth Why its are as little be trast 
ed as those of eternal love which the School Miss re- 
tails from the last novel she had just been reading; 
and as to prophecies, those of Delphi were clear dis- 
tinct affirmationsin comparison with the predictions 
ofan April day. We look around us in the morn- 
ing hour, and all is gladness; the canopy cerulean is 
above us; the sun diffuses its genial warmth, and its 
beams dance on the dews of the leaf and the flower; 
the grove is instinct with the choral strain of the fea- 
thered tribe. Allured by the prospect and the pro- 
mise, we put on our light festival garments, we sally 
out to enjoy the beauties of April—calling on our 
friends to be participators in our pleasure. We leave 
the crowded haunts of man,—we hasten to the soli- 
tudein which we hear the echoes of our own jocund 
strain—the a and the glee; when, O perfidy! 
April changes her winning countenance into one of 
pouting and fitful anger. rk clouds are curtained 
over us; down comes the pitiless shower; silent is the 
music of the grove; gone the bright tints of the flow- 
ers, which are now closed or scattered abroad; and 
we discover, when too late, that winter and sprin 
have formed an unnatural alliance, and made April 
the decoy to lure usinto false security, and abandon- 
ment of our warm and thick defences of clothing 
against the northern blast and numbing frost. Taken 
unawares we are fain to retreat as we best may, and 
find refuge in the house, from which April, enchan- 
tress like, had drawn us out, with the promise and 
the prophecy of glad heartsand excited senses. We 
would not be quite so"disrespectful toa favourite sub- 
ject of the muse, as to say of April, what a celébrat- 
ed foreigner alleged of our climate, as a reason for 
his alwavs carrying an umbrella, that it was one great 
rascal which could not be trusted; but this much we 
do aver, that he who puts faithin April, may swear 
by the constant love of a practised coquette; nor must 
he complain of the artificial colour laid on the fair 
cheek of the latter, if he can admire and call it part 
of the poetry of the season, one’of April’s vagaries, 
in which she covers with a light disguise of snow her 
rich livery of green. If to err is the lot of humanity, 
to change is the privilege of April. A young gip- 
sey, the blood in whose cheeks richly mantles under 
a sunburnt skin, who has acquired some of the graces 
of a ball-room without losing the wild bound of her 
sylvan life, and who has taken a fancy to deck herself 
out in stuffs of all colours,—silks and brown cottons, 
in alternate folds; who has garnished her hair with 
ribands and flowers of every hue, and whose silk 
shoes show her toes protruding through them,—who. 
sits at one moment quiet and almost listless, hardly 
raising the lid from her dark eye, and at the next, 
if angered, starts up like a tiger, and has her hand in 
your hair, is no bad representative of the charms and 
allurements of April. Let all invalids beware how 
they trust to so fickle a month. ‘they may read of 
light dress, but let them carefully continue to wear 
their thick and wintry garments—flannel and warm 
hose, and thick shoes, and all those unpoetical but 
most necessary defences against the invasions of dis- 
ease, noisy catarrhs, twitching rheumatism, and dire 
arthritis. 


--4 


CONVERSATIONS ON MEN AND THINGS. 

P. Nothing has so much impressed me with the 
extent and power of the ‘‘march of intellect, ”? as the 
vast and the striking improvement which has taken 
place in the periodical literature of England within 
the last few years. 

R. Itis, indeed, most remarkable: and this very 
improvement, while it has kept pace with the pro- 
gress of knowledge, has contributed in no small de- 
gree to its advancement. Do you remember when 
we used to dose at the chapter over the Old Month- 
ly, the toryism—such as it was—of the European, 
and the grave antiquities of old Sylvanus Urban, to 
while away the morning! Where are they now?— 
The Gentleman’s, it is true, exists, and has just com- 
pleted its century; but its dull contemporaries have 
sunk into the grave of time, and have been swallow- 
ed up by that terrible avatar—modern refinement. 

P. A similar reformation has been effected in 
every department of periodical literature, but parti- 
cularly in the newspaper press, Look at the leading 
journals of the day, and see how grandly they are 
conducted. I say grandly, because it is the only word 
by which I can express my meaning. Several hun- 
dred pounds are expended in “getting up” a single 

aper—thus extending and collecting the earliest in- 
formation—fordl and domestic—to and from 
parts of the 

P. Have you seen the last numbers of the Edinburg 
Quarterly Review? 

R. Yes: immediately upon their publication; and 
very much they are improved too, under the survei/- 
lance of their new conductors. I do not know much 
of Maevey- Napier, except that he writes a vile hand, 
and is.a ‘‘feelosopher”—but I knew Lockhart in Lon- 
don, and a fitter man to edit the Breas tory journal 
could not have been any where found 0 a fine 
taste, he adds great critical diserimination, an exqui- 


; lish fi try—himself being no mean one— 
asieh the foundation of which was 
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laid at Oxford. Besides these advantages, he is a 
man of the world—which Gifford was not—mixes In 

the best society, and has served an appropriate a 
renticeship as the original editor of Blackwood’s 

ine. 
. Hasheany thing to do with Maganow? 
R. I should think not: at all events, not as an edi- 
tor. He and Maginn used to write the Woctes; but 
inn is co-editor of the Standard now, and a 
preacher in London; and Lockhart has enough todo 
with the Quarterly and the Family Library; this lat- 
ter work being, I believe, now entirely under his su- 
perintendence. 

P. And a capital work it is; by many degrees bet- 
ter than many of its imitators. What a delightful 
book is Allan Cunningham’s last volume of the lives 

of Sculptors and Architects! _ 
R. It is traly so; and who would suppose, while 
reading it, that its author, twenty years ago, was a 
labouring stone-mason in Scotland—a mere cutter 
of free-stone! He is, now, Chantrey’s head man, 
and a prime favourite with every one who knows 


m. 

P. Well, John Murray—* glorious John,” as he 
rightly deserves to be called—has done the public 

t service by the encouragement he has given to 
Ressetaee. I well know, that in more than one in- 
stance, he has rescued a poor literary devil from ab- 
solute want, by a timely, though secret, donation of a 
ten-pound note. a 

R. Do you know who wrote the article in the last 
Quarterly on the poetry of ‘* John Jones, an old ser- 
vant??? 

P. Of course. No one could write such a plea- 
sant, — paper, except Sir Walter Scctt. It is 
full of his quiet, searching, irresistible, hamour; and 
is, in my opinion, one of the best articles in the num- 
ber. 

R. So you seem to think! And, candidly speak- 
ing, I have noreason to disagree with you.—English 


papers 


SCRAPS. 


Lord Byron’s Letters.—As a letter-writer, we look 
on Byron as the first in the language. In wit and 
sarcasm, Lord Oxford is a fool compared to him— 
Johnson a pompous twaddler—Gibbon a formal pe- 
dant. His ease is matchless—he is ever familiar, but 
never vulgar or common-place—ardent as a confla- 
gration, when his pride or his passions are roused— 
graphic as Hogarth in description of character—as 
witty, but less artificial, than Congreve. His letters 
to Murray are perfect gems in their way, at one mo- 


-ment friendly and familiar—at another polite and 


condescending—now ironical—now dull and busi- 
ness like—but in every instance original and charac- 
teristic. Of a far different character, but equally 
original, are Lord Byron’s letters to Scott and Shel- 
ley. To the former he writes with the practised 
ease Of a gentleman and a man of the world, desir- 
ous of not committing himself too much, and to the 
latter with a friendly but respectful deference, which 
shows the high sense he entertained of Shelley’s in- 
tellect; indeed, nothing is more conspicuous through- 
out Lord Byron’s correspondenee, than the consum- 
mate sagacity with which he adapts himself to the 

rejudices and feelings of those whom he addresses. 
To Scott he is the polite yet somewhat staid gentle- 
man; to Shelley the scholar and the poet; to Murray 
the man of business, the dandy, and even the buffoon; 
to Moore, the friend, the wit, and the * hail-fellow 
well met.” an 

Perhaps the Romans were of opinion that ill-lan- 
guage and brutal violence reflected only on those who 
were guilty of them; and that a man’s reputation was 
not at all cleared by cutting the person’s throat who 
had reflected upon it; but the custom of those times 
had fixed the scandal in the action, whereas it now 
lies it: reproach.— Tatler. 

Men are born with twoeyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as they 
say; but from their conduct onef,would suppose that 
they were born with two tongues and one eye; for 
those talk the most who have observed the least. 

Education is a companion which no misfortune can 
depress—no crime can destroy—no enemy can alien- 
ate—no despotism enslave. At home a triend— 
abroad an introduction—in solitude a solace—and in 
society an fornament. It chastens vice—it guides 
virtue—it gives at once grace and government to ge- 
nius. Without it, what is man?—a splendid slave, 
a reasoning savage. 

Analysis of a Lady’s Tear.—This was really ef- 
fected by the celebrated Smithson, one of the Fel- 
lowsof the London Royal Society. Nothing, it seems, 
eluded the grasp of this inquiring man, who, not 
content with operating on the common subjects which 
nature had placed before him, presumed to approach 
the fount of | beauty itself, wherein to satisfy Ps cu- 
riosity. He had analyzed more than a dew-dro 
a lady’s tear! He caught the mee treasure as it fell 
from its source, and, on submitting it to his test, 
discovered that it,contained two separate salts. 


Vintvz is certainly the most noble and pure pos- 
session that a man can have. Beauty is worn out by 
time or impaired by sickness; riches lead youth ra- 

ther to destruction than welfare, and without 
dence is soon lavished away—while virtue alone, the 
only good that is ever durable, always remains with 
the pare that has once entertained her. She is pre- 
ferable both to wealth and a noble extraction. —Sa- 


of Women.—Amelia Szezanieska, 


_» {bless her ineffable name!) a native of the Duchy of 


Posen, (look to it, *¢ousin” of Prussia,) has given 
her dowry, 200,000 florins, tothe State, and retired 
amongst the gray sisters(of charity) to attend the sick 
and wounded in the approaching struggle; and a so- 
ciety of married women has been formed in Poland, 
whose object is to collect all the wedding rings, the 
value of which is to be devoted to the organization of 


the army.—Liverpool Albion. 
Sunday Coaches. —A has been put for- 
ward in Boston, torun ** hourly coaches,” as the pub- 


lic vehicles are called there, on Sunday, during those 
hours in which church serviteis not celebrated. It 
is expected that much public convenience will result 
from such an arrangement. Private carriages are 
used on Sunday, and it is asked why the convenience 
of those who are too poor to own a private carriage 
should be less sacred? 

Single Blessedness.-The returns by the late census 
in Massachusetts give the ladies fourteen thousand 
ag ¥ Ohio has double the quantity on the other 
side. t a fair exchange be made. Itisa acom- 
mon report here that the gentlemen have reas J no 
time to spare for such ceremonies, The age of chi- 
valry isnomore. Far be it from us to countenance 
such a rumour. An old bachelor, of acknowledged 
standing with the fraternity, did however propose to 
meet them half way, and wished to have the fact com- 
municated for the benefit of those interested. The 
business would probably be facilitated by committees 
appointed by the respective parties. Only think of 
it—fourteen thousand old maids within the limits 
of so small a state! The legislature should take the 
subject into consideration. A New York paper 
suggests the propriety of appropriating the Massa- 
chusetts militia fund to marriage portions for the un- 
fortunate damsels.— Cin. Amer. 


SPRING. 
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From the New England Baptist Register. 
THE HEALING OF THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


Freshly the cool breath of the coming eve 
Stole through the lattice, and the dying girl 
Felt it upon her forehead. She had lain 
Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance, . 
Her thin pale fingers clasp’d within the hand 
Of the heart-broken ruler, and her breast, 

Like the dead marble, white and motionless. 
The shadow ofa leaf lay on her lips, 

And as it stirr’d with the awakening wind, 
The dark lids lifted from her languid eyes, 

And ber slight fingers mov’d, and heavily 

She turn’d upon her pillow. He was there— 
The same lov’d, tireless watcher, and she look’d 
Into his face until her sight grew dim 

With the fast-filling tears, and, with a sigh 
Of tremulous weakness, murmuring his name, 
She gently drew his hand upon her lips, 
And-kiss’d it as she wept. The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 

Of the rich curtains buried up his face-- 

And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirr’d with his prayer, but the slight hand he held 
Had ceas’d its pressure, and he could not hear 

In the dead, utter silence, that a breath 

Came thro’ her nostrils, and her temples gave 

To his nice touch no pulse, and at her mouth 

He held the lightest curl that on her neck 

Lay with a mocking beauty, and higgaze 
Ach’d with its deathly stillness. * * * * * 

* * * * Tt was night— 

And softly o’er the Sea of Galilee 

Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 

Tipp’d with the silver sparkles of the moon. 

The breaking waves play’d low upon the beach 
Their constant music, but the air beside 

Was still as starlight, and the Saviour’s voice, 

In its rich cadences unearthly sweet, : 
Seem’d like some just-born harmony in the air 
Wak’'d by the power of wisdom. On a rock, 

With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 

He stood and taught the people. At his feet 

Lay his small scrip and pilgrim’s scallap-shell, 

And staff, for they had waited by the sea 

Till he came over from Gadarene, and co 

For his wont teachings as he came to land. 

His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 

And the long curls from off his shoulders fell 

As he leaned forward earnestly, and still 

The same calm cadence, passionless and deep, 

And in his looks the same mild majesty, 

And in his mien the sadness mix’d with power, 
Fill’d them with love and wonder. Suddenly, 

As on his words entrancedly they hung, 

The crowd divided, and among them stood 

Janus THE RuterR. With his flowing robe 

Gather'd in haste about his loins, he came, 

And fix'’d hiseyes on Jesus. Closer drew 

The twelve disciples to their master’s side, 

And silently the people shrunk away 

And left the haughty ruler in the midst 

Alone. A moment longer on the face 

Of the meek Nazarene he kept his gaze, _ 

And as the twelve looked on him, by the light 

Of the clear moon they saw a glistening tear . 
Steal to his silver beard, and drawing nigh 
Unto the Saviour’s feet, he took the hem 
Of his coarse mantle, and with trembling 
Press’d it upon his lips, and murmur’d low, 
“ Master! my daughter"— * * * * * 


* * * * * * * The same silvery light 
That shone upon the Jone rock by the sea, 
Slept on the ruler’s lofty capitals 
As at the door he stood, and weleom’d in 
Jesus and his disciples, All was still. 

The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 
Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight slanting to the marble 


Lay like a spell of silence in the rooms 

As Jairus led them on, With hushing steps 
He trod the winding stair, but ere he touch'd 
The latchet, from within a whisper came, 

Trouble the master not—for she is dead” — 
And his faint hand fell nerveless at his side, 
And his steps falter’d, and his broken voice 
Chok’'d in its utterance;—but a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 

The Saviour’s voice sank thrillingly and low, 
** She is notdead—but sleepeth.” - 


They pass'd in. 
The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 
Burn’d dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
Curl'd indolently on the chamber walls. 
The silken curtains slumber'd in their folds— 
Not ev’n a tassel stirring in the air— 
And as the Saviour stood beside the bed 
And pray’d inaudibly, the ruler heard 
The quickening division of his breath 
As he grew earnestinwaridly. There came 
A gradual brightness o’er his calm sad face, 
And drawing nearer to the bed, he mov'd 
The silken curtains silently apart 
And look’d upon the maiden. 


Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails, 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like life, 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins— 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay 
Matching the arches pencil’d on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon the pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 
*Twas heavenly beautiful. The Saviour rais'd 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said 
“ Maiden! Arise!’—and suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 
And through her cheek the rallied colour ran, 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirr’d in the linen vesture, and she clasp’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance—aRoseE! * 


From the New York Albion. 
TO MY DAUGHTER GENEVIEVE. 


BY S. L. FAIRFIELD. 

Star of my being’s early night! 

Tender but most triumphant flower! 
Frail form of dust and heavenly light, 

Rainbow of storms that round me lower! 
Of tested love the pledge renewed, 

The milder luminary given 
To guide me through earth’s solitude, 

To love’s own home of bliss in heaven! 


Heiress of Fate! thy soft blue eye 
Throws o'er the earth its brightness now, 
As sunlight gushes from the sky 
In glory o’er the far hill’s brow; 
And light from thine ethereal home 
On every sinless moment lingers, 
As Hope, o’er happier days to come, 
Strikes the heart's harp with viewless fingers. 


For, from the fount of Godhead, thou, - 
A ray midst myriads wandering down, 

Still wear’st upon that stainless brow 
The seraph’s pure and glorious crown; 

, Still—from thy Maker's bosom taken 

To bear thy trial time below, 

Like sunlight flowers, by winds unshaken, 
The dews of heaven around thee glow. 


Hours o'er thy placid spirit pass 
Like forest streams that glide and sing, 
When through the fresh and fragrant grass 
Breathes the immortal soul of spring; 
And through the realms of thy blest dreams, 
Thy high mysterious thoughts of Time, 
Heaven’s watches roam by Eden’s streams, 
And hail thee, Love! in hymns sublime. _ 


But these bright days will vanish, Love! 
And thou wilt learn to weep o’er truth, 
And, with a saddened spirit, prove 
That bliss abides alone with youth. 
Cares may corrode that lovely cheek, 
And fears convulse that gentle heart, 
And agonies, thou dar’st not speak, 
Deepen as childhood’s hours depart. 


And thou, fair child! as years descend 
In darkness on thy desert track, 
May’st tread thy path without a friend, 
Gaze on through tears, through shadows back; 
And sigh unheard by all who stood 
Around thee on a happier day, 
And struggle with the torrent flood, 
That sweeps thy last pale hope away. 


O’er the soft light of that blue eye 
Clouds of wild gloom may quickly gather, 
As, ere the sun burst of his sky, 
The tempest fell around thy father; 
And, mid the world’s blind wealth and pride, 
The chill of crowds, life’s restless stir, 
Thou may’st unknown with grief abide, 
Lone as the sea of Anadir. 


Doubts may assail thy soul, and woes 
Gather into a burning chain, 
. And round thy darkened spirit close 
Mid loneliness, disease and pain, 
When I no more ean watch and guard 


Thy daily steps, thy nightly rest,- 
. Nor, with the strength of sorrow, ward 


Earth’s evil from thy spotless breast. 


Fed by the dust that gave thee breath, 
Wild flowers may bloom above my grave, 
And sigh, in every night-breeze, Death, 
When thou shalt shrink from me to save! 
The bosom, from whose fount thy lips 
The nectar drew of bliss below, 
May moulder in the soul's eclipse, 


And leave thee to thy fri wo. 


,° hope calls heavenward from that gloomy cell! 


A MOTHER TO HER CHILD, 
My child, my child, we've parted~now thou art but a 
name 
Of fairer hopes, and brighter days, and yet am I the same, 
My pale cold cheek, and quiet eye, they little deemed who 
see, 
nee ong anguish of my thoughts, and memories, of 


One changeful year hath glided by since I had fondly said, 
My boy never seek, nor break, the soldier's bitter 
read;” 
“A Heep tenderness, through sunny paths shal} 
guide” 
“His gentle spirit, all unfit in tempests to be tried.” 


Yet this has passed, as ever does an earthly hope—and 


now 

The heavy helmet presses on thy young, but aching, brow; 

The summer's heat, the winter's cold thy slender frame 
must bear; 

The pallet hard and rude is thine, the broken sleep of care, 


Awake, awake—it was a dream of where thou canst not 

Of home ‘and childhood—all unlike that loud reveille 

Of omiling ; eyes and pleasant words, the laugh of boyhood 

Far other sounds are echoing through the flapping tents 
to thee! 


Awake, awake—the long dull roll falls on the startled 
ear,— 


oe a moment to regret those visions, lost and 
ear; 

The hurried march, the slow parade, the panoply of art, 
The deep and measured tread, conceal the sickness of the 


heart. 

And oh! the future, vast and dark—where, where shall be 
thy rest? 

The —— camp, the desert fort—thy transient home at 
rest; 

And all beyond, a toilsome scene of life—a nameless 
grave, 

That —- well the mockeries of fame, ‘How sleep the 

rave!’ 


Oh! gy not, my gentle one, that thus I sent thee 
orth, 


As if thy happiness to me but seemed of little worth; 

I feared when false and cruel friends my dearest hopes 
beguiled, 

The hate that broke the mother’s heart would never spare 
the ghild. 


dim, 


Him— 
The refuge of the desolate—the fainting spirit’s stgy— 
Who giveth peace, not as the world can give or take away! 


TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON A SKULL. | 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


Creature of air and light! 

Emblem of that which may not fade or die! 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 

To chase the south wind from the sunny sky? 
What lures thee, thus to stay 
Mid silence and decay, 

Fix’d on the wreck of dull Mortality! 


The thoughts onee chamber’d there 
Have gathered up their treasures, and are gone! 
illthe dust tell us where 
Tlhiey that have burst the prison-house, have flown’ 
Rise, nursling of the Day, 
If thou would’st trace their way:— 
Earth has no voice to make the secret known! 


Who seeks the vanished bird 

By the forsaken nest, and broken shell? 

Far thence she sings unheard 

Yet free and joyous, midst the woods to dwell! 
Thou of the sun-shine born, 

Take the bright wings of Morn— 


DMARRIED, 
On Tuesday, the 5th inst. at Perry Farm, Cecil 
county, Md. by the Rev. Wm. Finney, Henry S. 


county.+ 

Oa Tuesday evening, the 12th inst. by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Kenrick, ANrony Lavussat, to ANNA 
E. Cray, daughter of the late Joseph Clay, Esq. al! 
of this city. P 

On the 18th of November, 1829, by the Rev. P. F. 
Mayer, Mr. Lawrence Savusrer, of Spring Gar- 
den, to Miss ANN Ex1za Pastorivs, of New York. 


James Beck, to Miss Saran Nicuoras, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday the 12th inst. by the Rev. Supe H. 
Tyng, Mr. Grorce F, Percivat, to Miss Manrca- 
nET M‘Caxc Bunn, of this city. 

On Wednesday, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. Henry Youne, of Penn Township, to Miss 
Marrtaa Hustoy, of the city of Philadelpha. 


ED; 

On the 12th inst. a€Balem, N. Jersey, Ricnanp 
Hazieuvurst, in the 52d year ofthis age, 
On Friday morning, 15th of April, of cancer, Miss 
Lover, aged 41 years. 
On fifth day evening, Sarry Ann, wife of James | 
R. Greeves. 
On Thursday evening, 14th inst. in the 72d year 
of her ores Mrs. Mary Wit1son. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in the 48th year of her 
age, Mrs. Cuanity, wifeof Mr. Jonathan Everitt. 


Wes Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness,accuracy anddespatch, 
at this office. 


Stites, Esq. to Miss Harrier Stump, all of Cecil | 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. M. Foree, Mr. 


Lift thy pure ey>.s, thy stainless heart, in holy trust to 


— 


But, bear thou on; and when to tlice thy lot is lone and 
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